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Week Ending Friday, August 11, 1995 


The President’s Radio Address 
August 5, 1995 


Good morning. Today I’m at the Chil- 
dren’s Inn at the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Maryland, with young 
patients and their families, some of whom 
are guests of the inn. For them, the Chil- 
dren’s Inn is home while their children get 
well. The inn is built on a simple premise, 
that even with the best doctors, medicine, 
and technology, no treatment is complete un- 
less it includes the family. 

Children know that better than anyone, 
that it’s their mothers and fathers who carry 
them through the tough times. And that’s 
true for all of us. But we all know, too, that 
our families all across America are going 
through tough times today. Right now, our 
families are feeling real pressure. Too many 
are working harder for less. Too many are 
afraid of losing their jobs or their retirement 
or their health care. Too many live in fear 
that their children are exposed to violence 
and drugs. 

We have to do what we can to strengthen 
our families and to help them through these 
changing times. That’s what we did with the 
very first law I signed as President, which 
took effect 2 years ago today. It’s called the 
Family and Medical Leave Act. It could be 
called the working family protection act. 
Under this law, if you get sick, if your child 
gets sick, or your parent needs medical care, 
you can take time away from work without 
losing your job. Sometimes this time off can 
be the most important time in a family’s life. 
It can also be the toughest time. But it would 
be a lot tougher if the family couldn’t face 
it together. 

If you know a family who’s needed to use 
this leave, you know why it’s so important. 
I know some of these families, and three of 
them are here today. Kenny Weaver, a Texas 
petroleum worker, took guaranteed leave to 
be with his daughter, Melissa. Diane Atwood 


of Little Rock, Arkansas, needed leave to 
fight her own battle with Hodgkin’s disease. 
J.C. Shardo of Atlanta needed to take a leave 
when her brother Swartz needed her by his 
side when he became ill. Because of this law, 
families in crisis can be together, and the 
breadwinners need not fear they'll lose their 
jobs. 

The family and medical leave law is 94 
for our families and it’s good for our busi- 
nesses because it allows our people to be 
both good parents or good children or good 
siblings a» good workers. It supports family 
stability and family responsibility. 

I want to make sure that if you're eligible 
for guaranteed leave, you know about it. As 
many as 50 million Americans are eligible, 
and as many as 3 million people a year may 
need to use it. If you work in the public sec- 
tor or in the private sector for an employer 
who employs 50 or more people, you qualify 
to apply for a leave of 12 weeks for family 
or medical reasons. 

The U.S. Labor Department has backed 
the claims of thousands of workers who were 
denied leave or fired when they tried to use 
this law. That’s illegal. We'll protect your 
rights and the rights of your family. This law 
shows that we, as a nation, can value families 
through the choices we make together. 

We've got a lot of other family choices to 
make in the weeks and months ahead. This 
week the Senate finally will take up welfare 
reform, which is also all about helping people 
become good workers and good parents. 
We've reached agreement on requiring teen 
mothers to live at home and stay in school, 
requiring parents to pay the child support 
they owe or work off what they owe. Now 
we need a bipartisan agreement that requires 
people on welfare to work but makes sure 
they get the child care they need to stay off 
welfare for good and to be good parents. 

Family values are a big part of our national 
budget. Two years ago, our national budget 
reduced the deficit; that’s good family values. 
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But we increased the number of children in 
Head Start, we provided for immunizing all 
our children under 2, we made college loans 
more affordable and easier to repay, we in- 
creased tax relief for working parents, and 
we increased job training. We need to build 
on that family agenda, not tear it down. 

The congressional majority seems to be 
determined to cut back on programs that ad- 
vance our family values. How can you talk 
about family values in one breath, and in the 
next, take Head Start away from 50,000 poor 
children or cut back college loans and grants 
for students who need and deserve them or 
cut back worker training for people who are 
unemployed? But all that happened in the 
House of Representatives this week. They 
call it change. I say it shortchanges America’s 
families in the fight for the future. This vote 
is antifamily, and I won't let it stand. 

It’s not too late to build a legacy—to build 
on the legacy of family leave. We ought to 
invest in education, invest in our families, 
raise the minimum wage, target tax relief to 
raising children and educating them, protect 
the Medicare of our seniors, and protect the 
right of people to keep their health insurance 
if they change jobs or if someone in the fam- 
ily gets sick. These are the kind of things 
that are worthy of the legacy of family leave. 
We have to work hard so that we know that 
our families will be better off, so that we can 
make tomorrow better than today for every 
family. 

Thanks for listening. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. from 
the Children’s Inn at the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, MD. 


Proclamation 68 14—National Child 
Support Awareness Month, 1995 
August 5, 1995 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Providing for our children is one of hu- 
manity’s worthiest and most fundamental en- 
deavors. Children are the best part of our- 
selves—the sum of our past and the promise 
of our future, the guarantee that our lives 
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and values and dreams will flourish long after 
we are gone. Sadly, however, many parents 
in our country today deny the instinct to care 
for their children, failing to provide even the 
most basic economic support. Millions of 
America’s children have no legally identified 
father. Millions do not receive the financial 
support they need to lead secure and healthy 
lives. 

Because of these harsh realities, I have 
made the reform of our Nation’s child sup- 
port system one of the top priorities of my 
Administration. The welfare reform plan that 
I proposed to the Congress last year contains 
the toughest child support enforcement 
measures in America’s history—measures 
that would improve the effectiveness of pro- 
cedures for establishing paternity, make it 
easier to enter and update child support 
awards, and dramatically strengthen our abil- 
ity to enforce payment of those awards. My 
proposals voi also give us the ability to 
track deadbeat parents across State lines, sus- 
pend their driver’s licenses if necessary, and 
make them work off what they owe. 

As the Nation’s largest single employer, 
the Federal Government must take a leader- 
ship role in the effort to ensure that all of 
America’s children are properly supported. 
In February of this year, I signed an Execu- 
tive order requiring Federal agencies to co- 
operate fully with measures to establish and 
enforce child support orders and to inform 
employees of how they can meet their sup- 
port obligations. Additionally, we are encour- 
aging State and local governments to develop 
innovative approaches to helping families 
cope with child support issues, and the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services 
(HHS) has begun to restructure and 
strengthen its partnerships with State child 
support agencies. 

This month we celebrate the 20th anniver- 
sary of the Child Support Enforcement Pro- 
gram at HHS. This program—at the Federal, 
State, and local levels—has been instrumen- 
tal in giving hope and support to America’s 
children while fostering strong families and 
responsible parenting. Through their efforts, 
over 5.1 million children now have a legally 
recognized father; more than 11.7 million 
children with a parent living outside of their 
homes have a legal right to the financial sup- 
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port of that parent; and over $72.5 billion 
has been provided for children by their 
noncustodial parents. 

But for all that we have accomplished, we 
still have much to do. By ensuring the enact- 
ment and implementation of my Administra- 
tion’s strong child support enforcement pro- 
posals, we will send a clear signal to our citi- 
zens that they should not have children until 
they are prepared to care for them. Those 
who do bring children into the world must 
bear the responsibility of supporting them. 
We must rededicate ourselves to the task of 
putting these youngest and most vulnerable 
of our citizens first. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim August 1995, as 
“National Child Support Awareness Month.” 
I call upon the citizens of the United States 
to observe this month with appropriate pro- 
grams, ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of August, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
five, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
tieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
12:09 p.m., August 7, 1995] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on August 8. 


Interview with Bob Edwards and 
Mara Liasson of National Public 
Radio 

August 7, 1995 


Bosnia and Croatia 


Mr. Edwards. Well, Croatia is back into 
it, and we wonder how the Croat offensive 
affects the prospects of a U.N. withdrawal 
and the accompanying commitment of U.S. 
ground troops. 

The President. Well, my guess is that if 
the Croat offensive concludes successfully in 
the Krajina area, as it appears to be doing, 
and that is the extent of it, that it will not 
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increase the chances of the U.N. withdraw- 
ing. But it does change the kind of balance 
of play in the area. And when you put that 
with the new resolve of NATO and the will- 
ingness of the U.N. to let NATO use air 
power and the establishment of the Rapid 
Reaction Force, two things we worked very 
hard for in the last few weeks, it may create 
some new opportunities to work toward a 
resolution of this. 

Now, we’re concerned, and we’ve told the 
Croatians we’re concerned about anything 
that would spread the war, that would widen 
the war. But if the offensive concludes with 
the reestablishment of the dominance, the 
Croatia in the Krajina area, then I think it 
will not increase the chances of U.N. with- 
drawal. 

Mr. Edwards. In the absence of direct 
U.S. involvement, why should the American 
people care about this conflict? 

The President. The American people 
should care, first of all, because if the war 
spreads in the Balkans to other areas it could 
destabilize many, many countries in which 
we have a vital interest and bring America 
into the fray. Secondly, we should care be- 
cause an awful lot of human damage has 
been done there, and a lot of people’s human 
rights have been violated, and we should try 
to minimize the loss of life and human suffer- 
ing. Thirdly, we should care because it’s the 
first real security crisis in Europe after the 
end of the cold war, and it is important that 
we, working with our European allies 
through the United Nations and through 
NATO, do as much as humanly possible to 
do, given the fact that when you have these 
kind of intra-ethnic conflicts within coun- 
tries, to some extent, any outside power is 
going to be limited in stopping the killing 
until there is a greater willingness to make 
peace. But we have to do our best to try to 
minimize the carnage, to try to keep it from 
spreading, and to try to demonstrate a con- 
sistent and determined and long-lasting com- 
mitment by our allies through the United Na- 
tions and through NATO to resolve this. 

Ms. Liasson. Mr. President, there are tens 
of thousands of Krajina Serbs now who are 
being ethnically cleaned, and they're fleeing 
over the border into Bosnia. Can you tell us 
how that influx of Serbs into Bosnia will af- 
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fect the conflict there? And also, what can 
you tell us about Croatian President Franjo 
Tudjman’s intentions? Does he want to main- 
tain the Bosnia Croat Federation, or do you 
think he wants an ethnically pure state of his 
own? 

The President. Well, first, let’s remember 
what gave rise to this offensive. There was 
a Bosnian Serb attack supported by the 
Krajina Serbs on the Bihac area of Bosnia, 
which is a Muslim area or at least a govern- 
ment area now. And President Tudjman or- 
dered a counterattack to try to relieve Bihac, 
and in the process, to try to secure the areas 
within Croatia under control of his govern- 
ment. 

I believe that he wants to see the Croats 
and the Muslims stay in their confederation 
within Bosnia. And you know, the United 
States took the lead in brokering that confed- 
eration. I think that it’s very important be- 
cause it ended, in effect, one-half of the civil 
war within Bosnia; so I felt good about that. 
And I think it will endure. I believe that con- 
federation will endure. 

What impact the Krajina Serbs going over 
into Bosnian territory will have is, frankly, 
impossible to determine at this time. If they 
become members of the Bosnian Serb army, 
then it could have a destabilizing impact. But 
no one knows for sure. That’s why I say that 
circumstances have changed there in a way 
that might give us the opportunity to make 
some new efforts at a diplomatic settlement, 
and I’m going to be talking with our allies 
over the next few days to discuss that. 

Ms. Liasson. But before the Croat offen- 
sive started you warned the Croatians not to 
target civilians and not to target U.N. peace- 
keepers. They seem to have ignored both of 
those warnings. Do you have any control over 
the Croats? 

The President. No, but I think we have— 
I think we and the Germans have some influ- 
ence with the Croats. And I think what ap- 
pears to have happened is they had more suc- 
cess than they had, I think, perhaps even 
imagined they might in the battle. And so 
they kept going until they had recovered that 
portion of their territory which had been pre- 

- viously under the dominance of the Krajina 
Serbs. 
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I do believe that President Tudjman will 
be reluctant to do anything that will know- 
ingly spread the war and totally destabilize 
the situation in ways that undermine his in- 
terest and the interest of the Bosnian Croat 
Confederation within Bosnia. So, as I said, 
I’m hopeful that this will turn out to be some- 
thing that will give us an avenue to a quicker 
diplomatic resolution, not a road to a longer 
war. 

Mr. Edwards. This is the most important 
foreign policy problem of your Presidency, 
and you are seen as indecisive. Senator Dole 
has tried to take advantage of that. Is this 
frustrating to you in a situation such as 
Bosnia, where no action might actually be 
the best action? 

The President. Well, first of all, I disagree 
that it’s the most important foreign policy 
problem. It’s the foreign policy problem 
that’s the longest lasting and, therefore, the 
most publicized. But the most important 
things we have done, I think, you’d have to 
start out with our continued efforts with Rus- 
sia and the other republics of the former So- 
viet Union to denuclearize, our efforts to 
stem the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction, which have been very successful 
and which the United States has led, our ef- 
forts at peace in the Middle East. All those 
things, it seems to me, over the long run, 
in terms of America’s vital interest, are more 
important. 

The Bosnian situation is heartbreaking. 
And it is potentially very important to our 
security interests should it spread, which is 
why I have sent troops to the former Yugo- 
slav republic of Macedonia to try to make 
sure that it doesn’t spread. But is it frustrat- 
ing? Sure it is, because most of the people 
who criticize don’t have a better alternative. 
And many of them who criticize don’t have 
any alternative. 

The United States, before I became Presi- 
dent, made a decision not to send troops in 
the U.N. peacekeeping mission in Bosnia. 
Frankly, at the time, it’s my understanding 
that our European allies agreed with that. 
They wanted to take the lead in dealing with 
this big security problem, the first one of the 
post-cold-war era. The U.N., in any case, was 
not supposed to be trying to determine the 
outcome of the war but simply trying to mini- 
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mize the violence and get the humanitarian 
aid through. 

Now we have spent as much or more 
money as any country in supporting the 
peace process in Bosnia, in supporting the 
humanitarian aid and the airlift, and trying 
to keep the war out of the air, and doing 
all the things that we have done from our 
ships and from our bases, to fly literally tens 
of thousands of flights. We have also been 
responsible for taking the lead in establishing 
the alliance between the Bosnian Govern- 
ment and the Croatians. We took the lead 
in asserting the need for NATO to use its 
air power. In 1994, we had a pretty good 
year there because of this aggressive action 
on our part. And it fell apart when the United 
Nations decided not to let NATO use its 
power whenever a U.N. soldier had been 
taken hostage. 

Now we have changed the ground rules 
on the ground with the Rapid Reaction 
Force, and we've got a new set of command 
and control rules for NATO. So we seem to 
be making some progress. There have been 
several convoys go in and out of Gorazde, 
for example, without being attacked. 

I believe we have done all we could to 
work with our allies, and I think we have 
exercised all the influence we could, consid- 
ering the fact that they have soldiers on the 
ground and we don’t. And I do not believe 
that under these circumstances we should 
have put ground troops on the ground in the 
U.N. mission. So I think history will reflect 
that, given the options, none of which were 
very pleasant in a very difficult situation, that 
we have done the right things and that they 
were better than the alternatives available to 
us. 

Ms. Liasson. Mr. President, recently you 
said the reason why the United States and 
NATO and the U.N. have all lost prestige 
in Bosnia is because they went around saying 
they were going to do something and then 
they didn’t do it. In retrospect, would it have 
been better not to have said that you were 
going to lift the arms embargo and then help 
the Muslims with air strikes? Do you think 
you raised expectations there that couldn’t 
be met? 

The President. No because when I ran 
for President I made it clear that I would 
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support a lifting of the arms embargo multi- 
laterally. I never said I would lift it unilater- 
ally. I was, frankly, surprised, given the 
record we had of Serbian aggression when 
I became President, that our allies would not 
agree to lift the arms embargo multilaterally. 
But they felt it would put their own troops 
too much at risk, and they believed that it 
would not do what I thought, which was to 
induce the Bosnian Serbs to make a quick 
peace. 

Let me say that air strikes cannot win a 
war, but they can raise the price of aggres- 
sion. And if you believe as I do, that terri- 
torial disputes between the sides now could 
be resolved without the legitimate interests 
of any ethnic group being eroded, I think 
that’s a very important reason for using air 
strikes to increase the price of aggression. 

But it didn’t happen in ‘93, so in ‘94, we 
got a different kind of agreement to use air 
power—our own air power—in return for 
not lifting the arms embargo on the Bosnian 
Government. And it worked. The Serbs and 
the Bosnian Government brought their heavy 
weapons into collection points. The cafe 
areas were largely free from shelling and 
military activity. And the whole thing only 
came apart when, number one, no peace was 
reached in 1994, and number two, when mili- 
tary activity started in the central part of the 
country spread to these safe areas and the 
U.N. would not permit NATO to strike back. 

So that’s what I would say. If you say for 
sure you're going to do something, you sim- 
ply have to do it. And if you don’t do it, you 
suffer. And that’s what happened to the U.N. 
and the NATO. And because the United 
States is a part of those organizations and 
has a leading role in NATO, it hurt us as 
well. And that’s why I told our allies I would 
try one more time to have NATO play a role 
in this, one more time to try to support them 
with their Rapid Reaction Force. But the 
United States could not be part of any en- 
deavor that made commitments which were 
not kept. We have to keep commitments 
once we make them. 

Ms. Liasson. You've talked, though, about 
the limits of the U.S. being able to dictate 
the outcome of something when we don’t 
have troops on the ground. Does that mean 
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that the U.S. can only lead if it’s willing to 
commit troops in situations like this? 

The President. As I said, we have exer- 
cised a leadership role in pushing the air 
power and leading the humanitarian air lift 
and putting our troops on the border and 
in getting the Croatians and the Bosnian 
Muslims to agree to a confederation. So in 
that sense, we have. But our ability to exer- 
cise a leadership role when the British, the 
French, the Dutch, and the others who have 
troops on the ground believe that what we 
want to do will endanger their troops but not 
ours, since we’re not there, is necessarily lim- 
ited. But that is, after all, part of what we, 
I think, should be working toward in the 
post-cold-war world. 

The United States, obviously, will have to 
make a decision whether we think we should 
run every show and totally dominate every 
crisis. But if we want to do that, we do have 
to be willing to have troops on the ground 
where others have troops on the ground. I 
believe that we have exercised a great deal 
of leadership, and I think it’s been consistent 
with our interest in not having troops there 
in this U.N. mission. I could not have coun- 
tenanced putting American troops in the po- 
sition where they could be fired upon and 
taken as hostages without firing back. I don’t 
believe in that. I don’t think that’s what the 
United States is all about. And I do not be- 
lieve the United States should be there trying 
to win this war on the ground, as a combat- 
ant. I don’t believe in that. So I have said 
that I would not send troops there unless it’s 
necessary to take our allies out. 


Teenage Smoking 


Mr. Edwards. You're wrestling with a dif- 
ficult decision on tobacco. Why not let the 
FDA regulate tobacco? Polls show a lot of 
support for regulating smoking among teen- 
agers. 

The President. Well, I don’t know that 
it’s such a difficult decision. We're working 
through what our options are, and I’ve talked 
with Dr. Kessler at the FDA. He has asked 
me to do that, and we’ve been involved with 
him and discussed that. 

But this country has to do something about 
the problem of teenage smoking. It’s going 
back up. We know that a significant percent- 
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age of young people who start to smoke will 
smoke consistently throughout their lives, 
and that if they do, a significant percentage 
of them will die from diseases directly related 
to their smoking. We know that if we wanted 
to lower the cost of health care and increase 
the life expectancy of our people and im- 
prove the health of the American people, 
there’s almost nothing you could do that 
would have a bigger impact than dramatically 
reducing the number of young people who 
stop smoking or who never start smoking. So 
we have to have a vigorous response to that, 
and I expect to have an announcement on 
that in the next several days—not too far 
away. 

Ms. Liasson. Is it possible to regulate to- 
bacco as a drug and not spark years of litiga- 
tion? 

The President. Well, that’s one of the 
things that bothers me. You know, I think 
we need a tough and mandatory type pro- 
gram, but I don’t want to see us in a position 
where we act like we're going to do some- 
thing, but we wind up in years and years and 
years of costly litigation while kids continue 
to be bombarded with advertisements, plain- 
ly designed to get them to smoke, with all 
kinds of promotional activities while they can 
still buy cigarettes in vending machines, 
while there’s no real comprehensive national 
law against their buying cigarettes. And 
meanwhile, these lawsuits drag on. 

So I’m concerned about that. And that’s 
one of the reasons I think that Dr. Kessler 
and the FDA have wanted to have a series 
of conversations with the White House be- 
cause everybody involved in this, at least 
from our point of view, wants to focus on 
the whole problem of children smoking and 
how to stop it and to stop it from starting. 

Mr. Edwards. You say mandatory, you're 
not going to have any kind of voluntary pro- 
gram for the industry? 

The President. Well, I believe we have 
to have some means of knowing that what- 
ever we all agree to, whatever people say 
they're going to do is done. And I think we 
need some strength there. So we'll just—I’m 
looking at what my options are, and I expect 
to have an announcement in the near future. 
You won't be waiting long to know how we’re 
going to resolve this. But there will be a 
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strong commitment here to doing something 
about children smoking. 

Ms. Liasson. Are you saying the tobacco 
industry can’t be trusted to comply with some 
kind of a voluntary deal? 

The President. I’ve already talked a lot 
about this. I'll have more to say in the next 
few days. 


The Middle Class 


Mr. Edwards. You've spoken a lot about 
the squeeze on the American middle class, 
although the economy is good, incomes are 
not keeping up, people are working harder 
for less, and they've been anxious about their 
futures. Without control of Congress, what 
can you do to relieve some of that anxiety? 

The President. Well, one thing that I can 
do is to keep trying to grow the economy 
and to keep following policies that will lead 
to balanced and fair growth. That’s what we 
were trying to do with the Japanese trade 
action, for example. I have been responsible 
for a greater expansion of trade than any 
other administration, I think, than any other 
President, with NAFTA and GATT and 80 
separate trade agreements. But I also want 
fair trade. I want trade that will strengthen 
the jobs and the incomes of America’s work- 
ers, which is why I took the action I did with 
Japan with regard to auto parts and autos. 

We also can make sure that the laws we 
have on the books are enforced in a way that 
tend to support good jobs and good wages. 
That’s why I don’t favor, for example, a re- 
peal of the Davis-Bacon law or some other 
laws that are on the Government’s books 
which at least say when we’re doing business 
we want to try to support a high-wage, high- 
opportunity society. 

But there are things that I think this Con- 
gress can do and some other things I think 
they shouldn’t do. And I'll just—let me just 
give you three examples very quickly. Two 
things I think they should do. I think they 
ought to raise the minimum wage. The mini- 
mum wage has had bipartisan support in the 
past, and I think has broad bipartisan support 
among the American people. If this Congress 
does not raise the minimum wage, as I have 
asked it to do, we'll have the lowest minimum 
wage we've had in 40 years in terms of real 
purchasing power next year. That’s not my 
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idea of the kind of country I’m trying to cre- 
ate for the 21st century. I don’t want a hard- 
work, low-wage America. I want a high-op- 
portunity, high-growth America. 

The second thing they could do is to pass 
the bill I have proposed which has bipartisan 
support to create a “GI bill for America’s 
workers.” And our proposal is to take the 70 
or so separate training programs the Govern- 
ment has now, collapse them, put them in 
a big pot of cash, and give workers who are 
unemployed or who are underemployed a 
voucher which they can take to their local 
community college worth $2,500 or so a year 
for up to 2 years to get the training and edu- 
cation they need. This would go around the 
Federal Government, the State government, 
and the local government. This is just some- 
thing we could give to unemployed Ameri- 
cans, people that lose their jobs and need 
to acquire new skills. Almost every American 
now is within driving distance of a commu- 
nity college or other fine training institute. 
They'd make the decisions, and all they'd 
have to do is prove they spent the money 
at the appropriate place. They could pass 
that. 

The third thing that Congress should do 
is to do no harm—do no harm. They are on 
a path now which will dramatically increase 
the middle class squeeze. By cutting all this 
education money, they are cutting off the fu- 
ture for millions of Americans. By cutting all 
the Medicare and Medicaid money, what 
they are doing is to make sure that more and 
more middle class people who are middle- 
aged will have to spend much higher > 
centages of their incomes supporting their 
elderly parents, and, therefore, will have less 
to spend on themselves and in educating 
their own children. 

And none of that is necessary to balance 
the budget. I have given them an alternative. 
So they should raise the minimum wage, pass 
the “GI bill for America’s workers,” and do 
not harm on education and health care. 
Those things will help us. 

But, you know, we've never had a period 
like this before, really, where we've got 7 mil- 
lion new jobs, 2% million new homeowners, 
1% million new businesses, the largest num- 
ber in American history in this period of 
time, very high stock market—about 4,700— 
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rapid growth of corporate profits, and stag- 
nant wages for half the American workers. 
We've got to turn that around. And these 
things will help. 


1996 Election 


Ms. Liasson. Mr. President, you did a 
pretty good job in 1992 figuring out what 
the election was going to be about, what was 
on people’s minds. What do you think the 
election of 1996 is going to be about? What 
are the three or four top issues that you think 
Americans care most about right now? 

The President. Well, in 1996, I think the 
election will be—there will be economic is- 
sues still at the forefront, more in terms of 
family security. That is, I think that people 
will see the economy as a two-step process, 
not a one-step process. And I hope maybe 
I can communicate that more clearly. That 
is, what we started doing—reducing the defi- 
cit, expanding trade, increasing investment in 
technology, promoting defense conversion, 
all those things—they produce a lot of jobs, 
but now we have to raise incomes and a sense 
of family security. So I think there will be 
a whole cluster of family security issues that 
are economic and that deal with the whole 
issue of opportunity. 

Then I believe there will be some signifi- 
cant debates about social issues and what 
kind of responsibilities we have individually 
and to each other in this society. If we don’t 
get welfare reform legislation through, that 
will be an issue. If there’s a continuing effort 
to undermine law enforcement as there has 
been now in the Congress—the leaders of 
Congress told me, for example, after Okla- 
homa City they would have the antiterrorism 
bill on my desk by Memorial Day; that’s late 
May. Here we are almost to mid-August and 
no sign of the bill. I think that will be an 
issue because Americans are still concerned 
about their security. 

And then the third set of issues will be 
about—so the opportunity issues, respon- 
sibility issues, and then I think there will be 
a set of issues that have to do with how we’re 
going to move together into the 21st century. 
How are we going to handle our diversity. 
What’s the responsible way to handle our im- 
migration problems which are considerable. 
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So those are the kinds of things that I think 
will dominate this election. It’s basically, this 
is one more jumping off stage, the last one 
we'll have before the next century. And I 
hope that it will be dominated by two com- 
peting visions of what America will look like 
in the next century and how we will live and 
how we will work together. 

Mr. Edwards. But the strongest senti- 
ment we're hearing from voters seem to re- 
ject both visions. They seem to be looking 
for a third party, a third force to put their 
faith in. What is that 

The President. 1 don’t know that they re- 
ject both visions. I think they consistently ac- 
cept my vision when they hear it. It’s almost 
impossible for people to know what’s going 
on out there given the nature of communica- 
tions today. There’s a lot of information, but 
it’s always on something new day-in and day- 
out. And it tends to emphasize conflict over 
achievement. And so I think what we need 
is an election to see that. 

And also, a lot of people are kind of frus- 
trated with their own lives and don’t see the 
connection between governmental action on 
the one hand and improvements in their cir- 
cumstances on the other. All of this is to be 
expected in a time of transition and difficulty. 
But I basically think the prognosis for Ameri- 
ca’s future is quite bright. And if somebody 
wants to run as a third party candidate they 
ought to, but that’s like—that’s “the buyer’s 
remorse” and “the grass is always greener on 
the other side,” and all of that. You know, 
you hear all of that. 

But I believe that the 96 election will real- 
ly give me an opportunity I have not had 
since I’ve been here to get out and talk about 
what we’ve done that we promised to do, 
what difference it’s made for America, and 
what still needs to be done. I think the third 
category should be the most important thing, 
what are we going to do tomorrow. But I’m 
not at all pessimistic about where America 
is or where this administration is. We’ve done 
a lot of things that were very important. 
We've kept up very high percentages of our 
commitments. We’ve had a great deal of suc- 
cess with the efforts that we’ve made, and 
I look forward to having a chance to discuss 
that. But meanwhile, I’m going to try to delay 
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the onset of the political season as long as 
possible and just keep doing my job. 

Mr. Edwards. But how can you say that 
the American people share your vision? A 
majority did not elect you and then came the 
94 election that 

The President. Yes but that doesn’t 
mean—the American people didn’t ratify the 
Contract on America. What they ratified— 
there were two things. A lot of the people 
who voted in ’92 were disillusioned and 
didn’t vote because they'd been fed a steady 
diet of bad news and because their own cir- 
cumstances hadn’t improved. And we said 
this many new jobs came into the economy 
and the deficit was reduced by 50 percent 
for 3 years in a row for the first time since 
Harry Truman was President. Huge numbers 
of voters said, “I just don’t believe it; I just 
don’t believe it,” because their lives weren’t 
better, and they didn’t hear about it in their 
regular communications. They were anxiety 
ridden; they were frustrated; they were 
angry. The Republicans said, “Vote for us, 
we've got a plan, and the first item is bal- 
ancing the budget.” All the research after the 
election showed that that’s what people 
knew. 

Now, there are two plans to balance the 
budget. I believe two-thirds of the American 
people agree with my way. I think they'd 
rather take a little longer, have a smaller tax 
cut and protect the incomes of elderly Amer- 
icans on Medicare, protect our investments 
in education from Head Start to affordable 
college loans and not gut the environment. 
That’s what I believe. I believe the American 
people want a high-wage, high-growth, high- 
opportunity future, with safe streets and a 
clean environment where people have a 
chance to make the most of their own lives. 
I believe that’s what they really want. And 
I think they believe we ought to work to- 
gether toward that. 

And my referendum will come in ’96, and 
we'll just see. But there’s a lot—if you look 
at the research, I think there is a lot of com- 
mon ground in America. I believe the Amer- 
ican people, left to their own devices, would 
come to commonsense, progressive conclu- 
sions on a lot of these issues. And I think 
the political system basically seeks to divide 
them in little slices and wedges to advance 
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the causes of whoever’s doing the dividing. 
But that’s not really what the American peo- 
ple want, which is why they often say,” I’'d 
like third way,” because they're sick of par- 
tisan bickering in Washington and people 
who are trying to advance their short-term 
interest at the expense of the long-term pub- 
lic interest in this country. 


Federal Budget 


Ms. Liasson. | wanted to ask you about 
some partisan bickering that’s coming up 
pretty soon, which is the big battle over the 
budget in the fall. Now, you’ve said you 
didn’t want to pile up a stack of vetoes, you've 
threatened quite a few of them. But Repub- 
licans say they don’t believe that you’re going 
to make good on all these threats, especially 
if it means that agencies will close or if the 
Government can’t borrow the money to send 
out benefit checks. Are you willing to see 
the Government shut down if that’s what it 
takes to protect your priorities? 

The President. Well, first of all, let’s look 
at what they're threatening to do. And the 
American people need to know it as unprece- 
dented. They are responsible. If the Govern- 
ment gets shut down, it will be their respon- 
sibility. They will have to vote or not vote 
to lift the debt ceiling. They will have to vote 
or not vote for continuing resolutions to let 
this Government go on. I will have no role 
in that; that is their responsibility. 

My responsibility was fulfilled when I of- 
fered them an alternative balanced budget 
and a willingness to discuss it. So far, none 
of them have been willing to discuss any- 
thing. They have not been willing to discuss 
this. They seem determined—for example, 
they seemed absolutely determined to raise 
the cost of Medicare in copayments, in pre- 
miums and deductibles to seniors with in- 
comes of $25,000 a year or less. They seem 
determined to raise the cost of going to col- 
lege. They seem determined to cut kids off 
Head Start. They seem determined to gut 
the environmental laws of this country when 
none of that is necessary to balance the budg- 
et, and they haven’t even discussed it with 
me. 

So what I’m going to do is—and these veto 
threats that I’ve been issuing, they're really 
sort of veto notices. I’m just trying to be as 
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forthright and honest and forthcoming as I 
can with people who so far have not ex- 
pressed any interest in having any dialog with 
me. It’s a funny way to do business. But if 
you ask me am I going to blink at the end 
and basically to avoid shutting down the Gov- 
ernment, risk shutting down America 10 or 
15 years from now because of the costs we're 
taking, the answer to that is, no, I am not 
going to blink at the end. As awful as it is, 
it would be better to shut the Government 
down for a few days than to shut the country 
down a few years from now because we took 
a radical and unwarranted road here that the 
American people never voted for, don’t be- 
lieve in. 

So I think it’s easy to over-read the results 
of the ’94 election. I think you could convinc- 
ingly argue that the NRA put the House of 
Representatives in Republican hands if you 
lock at the number of short races, close races 
that were turned there. But the other voters 
that were voting for the Republicans and the 
other voters that were staying home weren't 
ratifying a a on the assault weapons ban 
or a repeal of the Brady bill. 

So I don’t think you can make these kind 
of connections. I’m just going to stand up 
and fight for what I believe in but be willing 
to work with them. But if they don’t ever 
want to work with me and they keep trying 
to push this country off the brink, I cannot 
in good conscience let America gut its com- 
mitment to education from Head Start for 
poor children to affordable college loans for 
college students, when I know that that is 
the key to our economic future. And I know 
it’s the only way to expand middle class in- 
comes over the long run. I cannot in good 
conscience let a budget go through which es- 
sentially undermines our ability to provide 
for clean air, clean water, and pure food 
when I know good and well the American 
people never voted for that in 1994. 

And I certainly have no intention of de- 
stroying Medicare under the guise of saving 
it when I know we can fix the Medicare Trust 
Fund, which does not have anything to do— 
the Medicare Trust Fund that the Repub- 
licans are always talking about is in some 
trouble, less trouble than when I took office. 
I pushed the insolvency date out 2 or 3 years 
already, and I know we can fix that and never 
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touch the premiums, the copays, and the 
deductibles. And they know it, too. They 
know this has nothing to do with fixing the 
Medicare Trust Fund. 

So we ought to get together like civilized 
human beings and good Americans and do 
what’s best for the American people. The one 
time I thought we were going to do it was 
when I had the meeting with the Speaker 
up in New Hampshire and that fellow asked 
us a nice question, and we shook hands on 
it. We said, yes, we'd appoint a commission 
like a base closing commission to look into 
political reform. And 5 days after I got back 
I sent a letter to the Speaker suggesting that 
we ought to appoint this commission in the 
same way the base closing commission was 
appointed. Five weeks later I still hadn’t got- 
ten an answer to my letter. I still haven’t got- 
ten an answer to my letter. It’s been 7 or 
8 weeks now. So I appointed two distin- 
guished Americans, John Gardner and Doris 
Kearns Goodwin, to go try to work this out. 
They haven’t seen the Speaker either. 

So this is a different world up here. The 
American people don’t understand this. I 
think most Americans are still conservative 
and old-fashioned in the best sense. They 
think when you shake hands, especially when 
you do it in broad daylight in front of the 
whole country, you ought to do what you say 
you're going to do. And I intend to do it. 
That’s just the way I am. It’s the way I was 
brought up. I don’t understand this. I don’t 
understand people that don’t talk to one an- 
other and don’t try to see one another's point 
of view and that don’t try to reach common 
accord. So that door over there is going to 
stay open all the way, but I will not be— 
I will not be blackmailed into selling the 
American people’s future down the drain to 
avoid a train wreck. Better a train wreck for 
a day or 3 or 4, better political damage to 
Bill Clinton than damaging the future of mil- 
lions and millions and millions of Americans. 
I’m just not going to do it. 

Mr. Edwards. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. 


China 


Ms. Liasson. Mr. President, just one quick 
yes or no question. Should Mrs. Clinton go 
to China if Harry Wu is still held? 
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The President. Well, no decision has yet 
been made on that, and we’re just going to 
follow events as they develop and try to make 
a good decision. It’s an important con- 
ference. The United States will be rep- 
resented, but no decision has been made yet 
about whether she will go. 


NOTE: The interview began at 1:48 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House, and it was re- 
corded for broadcast on August 9. 


Proclamation 6815—Minority 
Enterprise Development Week, 1995 
August 7, 1995 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For citizens throughout the Nation, entre- 
preneurship is a proven gateway to economic 
empowerment. At its best, our free enter- 
prise system works to ensure that all of our 
citizens have the opportunity to contribute 
fully to America’s economic growth and to 
benefit fully from our economy’s success. 
However, the road to entrepreneurial 
achievement is seldom easy. Those who un- 
dertake the journey must be talented, deter- 
mined, and brave. But America has a history 
of rewarding risk-takers, and there is much 
to be gained in the attempt. 

If this country is to continue to prosper 
in the years ahead, we must hold fast to the 
promise of minority enterprise development. 
Business growth in our minority commu- 
nities creates wealth, encourages self-suffi- 
ciency, and generates jobs where they are 
needed. My Administration is working hard 
to strengthen all of our Nation’s businesses, 
opening new domestic and international mar- 
kets, stimulating the efficient use of devel- 
oped but underutilized land in older cities 
and towns, and reducing the cost of borrow- 
ing for business start-ups and expansions. 
These innovative efforts are making an im- 
pact, and people throughout America are 
stepping forward to take advantage of the 
possibilities of investment. 

This week plays an important part in our 
work to promote the growth of the minority 
business community. As we recognize Ameri- 
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ca’s outstanding minority business men and 
women, we honor their accomplishments and 
help spur them on to greater heights. High- 
lighting their success, this occasion touches 
even those who have not yet dreamed of 
starting their own businesses. We are all in- 
spired by the example our entrepreneurs 
have set. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim September 24 
through September 30, 1995, as “Minority 
Enterprise Development Week.” I call on all 
Americans to commemorate this event with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities, join- 
ing together to recognize the contributions 
that minority entrepreneurs make every day 
to our national economic security. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of August, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-five, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
twentieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:10 a.m., August 8, 1995] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on August 9. 


Remarks on Environmental 
Protection in Baltimore, Maryland 


August 8, 1995 


Thank you very much. As you can tell, the 
Vice President really has no strong convic- 
tions about this issue. [Laughter] That’s the 
darnedest stump speech I’ve heard in a long 
time. I thought for a minute he was a write- 
in candidate for mayor here. [Laughter] It 
was a great speech, and thank you for what 
you said. 

Thank you, Doris McGuigan, and thank 
you to all of your allies here for reminding 
us what’s really behind all these issues. One 
of the biggest problems we have in Washing- 
ton, even though it’s very close to Balti- 
more—one of the biggest problems we have 


is having people there remember that the de- 
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cisions they make there affect how you live 
here and then making sure that people who 
live here understand the impact of the deci- 
sions that are made there. You have helped 
us, every one of you—Doris, for what you've 
done and all of you, for coming out here 
today—you have helped us to reestablish that 
critical link between the American people 
and their Government, so you can decide 
what you're for and what you're against and 
how it’s going to affect your children and 
your future. Thank you, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Kathleen Kennedy Townsend, for 
coming. Thank you, Congressman Gilchrest, 
for your outstanding support of the environ- 
ment. And I want to thank all of my friends 
who are State officials and city officials. And 
Senator Miller, thank you for coming. And 
I want to say a special word of appreciation, 
too, to the rst person who spoke, our EPA 


Administrator, Carol Browner, who has done 
a magnificent job in her work. 

I want to deliver a pretty simple message 
today. Every office I have ever held of the 
public trust, from being attorney general of 


my State to being Governor to being Presi- 
dent, required me to swear an oath to protect 
the people I was elected to serve, to give 
people the security they need to live up to 
the most of their God-given potential. 
Central to that security is the right to know 
that the air we breathe and the food we eat 
and the water we drink will be safe and the 
right to know if there’s any risk to those 
things. 

This basic security really is in jeopardy 
today. There are people who want to strip 
away decades of public health protection. I 
intend to fight them every step of the way. 
As I said, the battle over environmental pro- 
tection is being fought in Washington, but 
here in communities like this one all across 
America, big and small, you see what is really 
at stake. Most hard-working families have 
enough on their minds without having to 
worry about an environmental hazard in their 
neighborhood. 

Most people have enough trouble just try- 
ing to educate their kids and pay their bills 
and keep body and soul together and deal 
with all the changes in the global economy 
and how they bear down on community after 
community and business after business and 
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job after job. Most people have enough to 
deal with without having to worry about their 
food, their air, and their water. But at least 
they have a right to know what is in it and 
whether something else is about to be put 
in it. That’s what this Community Right-to- 
Know Act was all about. You heard the Vice 
President say it was passed almost a decade 
ago now, signed by President Reagan, 
strengthened by President Bush, strongly 
supported by this administration. 

This is an issue that’s very personal with 
me. I've dealt with the whole issue of right- 
to-know around chemicals for nearly 20 years 
now, since I was a young attorney general 
and a train loaded with chemicals in car after 
car blew up in a small southern town in the 
southern part of my State where a relative 
of mine was the sheriff. And it was just a 
God’s miracle that we didn’t have hundreds 
and hundreds of people killed in this little 
town. And the first thing that occurred to 
everybody is: Who knew what about what 
was on the train? Who knew what about how 
safely it was being carried? Who knew what 
about what kind of precaution should have 
been taken when the train pulled into the 
station? 

That was almost 20 years ago. And I have 
seen this issue catch on now like wildfire as 
people in American communities all across 
our country have demanded the right to have 
some basic control over their own lives and 
their futures. The right-to-know law now re- 
quires manufacturers to tell the public how 
much they pollute. And if you want to know 
what’s coming out of the smokestacks across 
the water, for example, all you have to do 
now is call your local library or the EPA and 
the information is there for you. 

The Community Right-to-Know Act does 
not tell companies what they can and can’t 
produce. It doesn’t require massive bureauc- 
racy. It doesn’t affect every company, just 
those in certain industries. It’s carefully fo- 
cused on a list of 650 specific dangerous tox- 
ins. About 300 of those have been added 
since this administration came into office, I 
might add. And over 100 of them are known 
to cause cancer. This law works, as you have 
heard. 

You have had particular success here be- 
cause you've had such a good grassroots com- 
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munity effort with your 74 percent reduction. 
But you need to know that nationwide, every 
place in the country since the Community 
Right-to-Know Act has been on the books 
reported reductions in toxic emissions, or 
about 43 percent for the whole country. 
Now, that is a law worth passing—no new 
bureaucracy, just power to the people 
through basic knowledge. 

This has kept millions of pounds of chemi- 
cals out of our lives. It’s helped people to 
stay healthy and live longer. And as you have 
already heard, it’s also.helped to spur innova- 
tion to help businesses work smarter and 
cleaner and become more profitable, not less 
profitable. 

Our environmental progress, from the 
community right-to-know law to the Clean 
Air Act to so many others, has been the 
source of bipartisan pride, as has been men- 
tioned. Therefore, it has been something of 
a surprise to many of us—and I think some 
in the Republican Party as well as most of 
us in the Democratic Party—to see what is 
happening in the Congress now, to see this 
dramatic departure from the bipartisan ef- 
forts of the last 25 years. 

The House voted to gut environmental and 
public health protections last week under the 
pressure of lobbyists for those who have a 
vested financial interest in seeing that hap- 
pen. The budget bill they passed would cut 
environmental enforcement by 50 percent. 
It would virtually bring to a halt the Federal 
enforcement of the Clean Water Act and 
toxic waste cleanups—a terrible mistake, a 
terrible mistake. 

In a brazen display of the power of these 
special interest groups, the House added 18 
separate loopholes, giveaways, and stop-in- 
your-tracks orders, stripping away very spe- 
cific public safeguards to benefit very specific 
interest groups. One provision allows oil re- 
fineries to spew benzene, a cancer-causing 
chemical, without stringent safeguards. An- 
other would allow factories to dump 15 mil- 
lion pounds of toxic chemicals into our Na- 
tion’s rivers, lakes, and streams next year 
alone—one year. Another permits cement 
kilns and other incinerators to burn cancer- 
causing chemicals without effective control. 
The House majority also voted to gut com- 
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munity right-to-know, literally rolling back 
protections that are already on the books. 

And if you ask them why they did this, 
they say, “Oh, well, we regret it, but there 
are all these crazy Federal regulators that are 
bringing to a halt the American economy.” 
The problem is, there is no evidence that 
environmental protection has hurt our econ- 
omy at all—none. And furthermore, this ad- 
ministration and this EPA Administrator 
have done more than anybody in 25 years 
to try to streamline regulation, reduce the 
burden of excessive regulation, get rid of 
dumb rules that don’t make sense. Carol 
Browner has committed to reduce by 25 per- 
cent the amount of time businesses have to 
spend filling out forms, but not to destroy 
the wtiorn § the rules, the regulation, and 
the community empowerment that are keep- 
ing our environment clean. And I am telling 
you, we can fix bureaucratic problems, but 
we cannot fix—we cannot fix—the environ- 
mental damage that would be done if they 
tore up the progress of the last 25 years. 

If the environmental laws have been so 
terrible for this country, you tell me how our 
economy has produced 7 million jobs in the 
last 2% years, 14 million new businesses, 
2% million new homeowners. Why is the 
stock market at 4,700 if the environment is 
so bad? We've got some problems. We have 
stagnant middle class incomes. We've got to 
get more money for people who are out there 
doing America’s work. But the economy is 
doing well, and the people who own these 
businesses are doing well. And our country 
is moving forward in every single measure 
except raising middle class incomes. That is 
the problem. But the environment is not 
causing that, and there is no evidence for 
this. This is a big mistake. It is a terrible mis- 
take. And I will not let our country make 
it. There is no evidence to support it. 

I think all of you know, pa have already 
said, that the minute these anti-environ- 
mental measures hit my desk they will be 
dead. But I intend to do more than that. I 
want to use the authority of my office to en- 
sure the right of parents to know what chemi- 
cals their children are being exposed to. I 
want more communities to be able to proudly 
introduce people like Doris and say we've 
reduced our chemical emissions by 74 per- 
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cent. That’s what I want. I want to see more 
people doing their own work for their own 
people and their own future. So just before 
I left for Baltimore, I signed an Executive 
order which says any manufacturer who 
wants to do business with the Federal Gov- 
ernment must tell its neighbors what dan- 
gerous chemicals it puts into the air, the 
earth, and the water. No disclosure; no con- 
. tract. [Applause] Thank you. And I am di- 
recting our agencies to take the next steps 
to act quickly and openly to continue to 
strengthen community right-to-know; if ap- 
propriate, to extend it to more industries and 
thousands more communities; to require 
companies to disclose more complete infor- 
mation. 

Let me say this: There is an orderly proc- 
ess for this now. It is an orderly, open, fair 
process where we say what we're thinking 
about doing through the EPA. Then all the 
interests affected—people like you all across 
America and the industries, too, and the busi- 
nesses—they get to come in and say what 
they feel. And if there are mistakes or if the 
Government is going too far, if everybody ad- 
mits something doesn’t need to be done, it 
can all be changed. That is the orderly way 
this should be done. And that is precisely 
what Congress—at least some in Congress— 
are trying to stop us from doing, this orderly, 
neighborly, open, honest process in which we 
arrive at these kind of standards. 

I want to continue to strengthen the right 
to know through that kind of open and fair 
process. But I want you to know something 
else. If Congress passes a law to block this 
kind of process in future right-to-know is- 
sues, then I will issue another Executive 
order to finish that job as well. 

The message here is clear. Congress can 
go right on with its plan to undermine Ameri- 
ca’s antipollution laws, but it will go nowhere 
fast. Community right-to-know is here to 
stay. I want more neighborhoods like this one 
all across America. And I want America to 
see you tonight on the evening news and hear 
about you tomorrow in the newspapers and 
on the radio stations so people know what 
they can do if they work together with the 
law. 

Let me just say there is more here than 
a single law at stake. Democracies always 
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have depended upon the free flow of infor- 
mation to ordinary citizens. Our democracy 
in this age, which has been heralded the in- 
formation age, is being regaled constantly 
with the dreams of all the television channels 
we're going to be able to get, all the different 
radio stations, all the different magazines we 
can read. We are going to be awash in infor- 
mation. Wouldn't it be tragic if, in the infor- 
mation age, the single most significant thing 
to come out of this Congress was blocking 
information that you need to know about the 
most basic health and safety requirements of 
your families, your children, and your com- 
munity? That’s not my idea of the 21st cen- 
tury information society. I want you to know 
more, not less. And I think you do, too. 

And if you need any evidence of that, just 
look what happened when the former Soviet 
Union and the whole Communist empire in 
Eastern Europe broke up. We saw some of 
the awfulest environmental problems any- 
where in the world because there was devel- 
opment there without democracy, because 
today’s economics took the place of the 
health and safety of their people and, in the 
end, helped to undermine their economy. If 
we needed any other evidence, that alone 
ought to be enough. 

So I just want to close by asking you when 
you walk away from here to think about what 
your ordinary day is like. Think about the 
information that keeps you and your family 
safe and healthy. Think about what your child 
might see that might change his or her be- 
havior: a stop sign, a label that tells you 
what’s in the food you buy for your family, 
the warning on a pack of cigarettes. This and 
other things are simple things that we take 
for granted because their cost is minimal. But 
their value is priceless. The silent threat 
posed by pollution is as real and dangerous 
as the threat of a speeding car to a walking 
child. We've known for a long time that what 
we can’t see can hurt us. 

Our health and safety laws, they’re our line 
of defense against these dangers. We’re not 
about to abandon them, not about to aban- 
don them, because of people like you. You 
know, there’s a couple of lines in the Bible 
that say, if your child asks for bread, would 
you give him a stone; if he asked for fish, 
would you give him a serpent; if he asked 
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for an egg would you give him a scorpion? 
Today we must ask, if our child asked about 
the future, will we give him or her dirty air, 
poison water; would we keep them from 
knowing what chemicals are being released 
into their neighborhoods and keep their par- 
ents from protecting them? We all know 
what the answer is. It’s no. 

It seems simple here in this wonderful 
neighborhood. Why don’t you help us make 
it simple in Washington, DC? 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:10 p.m. at Fort 
Armistead Park. In his remarks, he referred to 
Doris McGuigan, environmental activist in the 
Brooklyn-Curtis Bay community of Baltimore, and 
Thomas V. “Mike” Miller, Jr., president of the 
Maryland Senate. 


Executive Order 12969—Federal 
Acquisition and Community Right- 
To-Know 

August 8, 1995 


The Emergency Planning and Community 
Right-to-Know Act of 1986 (42 U.S.C. 
11001-11050) (“EPCRA”) and the Pollution 
Prevention Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 13101- 
13109) (“PPA”) established programs to pro- 
tect public health and the environment by 
providing the public with important informa- 
tion on the toxic chemicals being released 
into the air, land, and water in their commu- 
nities by manufacturing facilities. 

The Toxics Release Inventory (“TRI”) es- 
tablished pursuant to section 313(j) of 
EPCRA, 42 U.S.C. 11023(j), based on infor- 
mation required to be reported under section 
313 of EPCRA and section 6607 of PPA, 42 
U.S.C. 13106, provides the public, industry, 
and Federal, State, and local governments 
with a basic tool for making risk-based deci- 
sions about management and control of toxic 
chemicals, that can have significant adverse 
effects on human health and the environ- 
ment. TRI data allow the public, industry, 
and government to gauge the progress of in- 
dustry and government efforts to reduce 
toxic chemical wastes. 

Sharing vital TRI information with the 
public has provided a strong incentive for re- 
duction in the generation, and, ultimately, re- 
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lease into the environment, of toxic chemi- 
cals. Since the inception of the TRI program, 
reported releases to the environment under 
TRI have decreased significantly. 

The efficiency of the Federal Government 
is served when it purchases high quality sup- 
plies and services that have been produ 
with a minimum impact on the public health 
and environment of communities surround- 
ing government contractors. Savings associ- 
ated with reduced raw materials usage, re- 
duced use of costly, inefficient end-of-pipe- 
line pollution controls, and reduced liability 
and remediation costs from worker and com- 
munity claims all serve to increase the eco- 
nomic and efficient provision of essential 
supplies and services to the government. As 
a result of TRI reporting, many manufactur- 
ers have learned of previously unrecognized 
significant efficiencies and cost savings in 
their production processes. 

The Federal Government’s receipt of 
timely and quality supplies and services is 
also served by the general enhancement of 
relations between government contractors 
and the communities in which they are situ- 
ated, as well as the cooperative working rela- 
tionship between employers and employees 
who may be subject to exposure to toxic ma- 
terials. 

Information concerning chemical release 
and transfer can assist the government to 
purchase efficiently produced, lower cost, 
and higher quality supplies and services that 
also have a minimum adverse impact on com- 
munity health and the environment. 

Now, Therefore, to promote economy 
and efficiency in government procurement 
of supplies and services, and by the authority 
vested in me as President by the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States of America, 
including EPCRA, 42 U.S.C. 11001 et seq., 
PPA, 42 U.S.C. 13101 et seq., 40 U.S.C. 471 
and 486(a), and 3 U.S.C. 301, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Policy. It is the policy of the 
executive branch in procuring supplies and 
services that, to ensure the economical and 
efficient procurement of Federal Govern- 
ment contracts, Federal agencies, to the 
greatest extent practicable, shall contract 
with companies that report in a public man- 
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ner on toxic chemicals released to the envi- 
ronment. 

Sec. 2. Definitions. 2-201. All definitions 
found in EPCRA and PPA and implementing 
regulations are incorporated into this order 
by reference, with the following exceptions 
for purposes of this order. 

2-202. “Federal agency” means an “Exec- 
utive agency,” as defined in 5 U.S.C. 105. 
For purposes of this order, military depart- 
ments, as defined in 5 U.S.C. 102, are cov- 
ered under the auspices of the Department 
of Defense. 

2-203. “Acquisition” means the acquiring 
by contract with appropriated funds of sup- 
plies or services (including construction) by 
and for the use of the Federal Government 
through purchase or lease, whether the sup- 
plies or services are already in existence or 
must be created, developed, demonstrated, 
and evaluated. Acquisition begins at the point 
when the Federal department or agency 
needs are established and includes the de- 
scription of requirements to satisfy agency 
needs, solicitation and selection of sources, 
award of contracts, contract financing, con- 
tract performance, contract administration, 
and those technical and management func- 
tions directly related to the process of fulfill- 
ing agency needs by contract. 

2-204. “Toxic chemical” means a sub- 
stance on the list described in section 313(c) 
of EPCRA, 42 U.S.C. 11023(c), as it exists 
on the effective date of this order. 

2-205. “Administrator” means the Admin- 
istrator of the United States Environmental 
Protection Agency (“EPA”). 

2-206. “Federal contractor” means an en- 
tity that has submitted the successful bid or 
proposal in response to a competitive acquisi- 
tion solicitation. 

Sec. 3. Applicability. 3-301. Each Federal 
agency shall, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, include in contract solicitations as an 
eligibility criterion for the award of competi- 
tive acquisition contracts expected to equal 
or exceed $100,000 with the Federal contrac- 
tors described in subsection 3-302, the re- 
quirement that such contractors must file 
(and continue to file for the life of the con- 
tract) a Toxic Chemical Release Form 
(“Form R”), as described in sections 313 (a) 
and (g) of EPCRA, 42 U.S.C. 11023 (a) and 
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(g), for each toxic chemical manufactured, 
processed, or otherwise used by the Federal 
contractor at a facility, as described in section 
313 of EPCRA, 42 U.S.C. 11023, and section 
6607 of PPA, 42 U.S.C. 13106. 

3-302. The Federal contractors subject to 
the eligibility criterion described in sub- 
section 3-301 above are those who currently 
report to the TRI pursuant to section 
313(b)(1)(A) of EPCRA, 42 USC. 
11023(b)(1)(A), that is, manufacturers having 
Standard Industrial Classification Code 
(“SIC”) designations of 20 through 39 (as in 
effect on July 1, 1985). 

3-303. Each Federal agency shall find that 
a prospective Federal contractor has satisfied 
the requirement in subsection 3-301 if the 
contractor certifies in a solicitation that it: 

(a) Does not manufacture, process, or oth- 
erwise use any toxic chemicals listed under 
section 313(c) of EPCRA, 42 U.S.C. 
11023(c); 

(b) Does not have 10 or more full-time 
employees as_ specified in section 
313(b)(1)(A) of EPCRA, 42 U.S.C. 
11023(b)(1)(A); 

(c) Does not meet the reporting thresholds 
established under section 313(f) of the 
EPCRA, 42 U.S.C. 11023(f); or 

(d) Has complied fully with the reporting 
requirements of subsection 4-404. 

3-304. Each Federal agency shall require 
the filings described in subsection 3-301 
above to include information on all chemicals 
identified by the Administrator pursuant to 
section 313(c) of EPCRA, 42 U.S.C. 
11023(c), as of the date of this order. 

3-305. Each Federal agency may amend 
existing contracts, to the extent permitted by 
law and where practicable, to require the re- 
porting of information specified in subsection 
3-301 above. 

3-306. As consistent with Title IV of the 
Federal Acquisition Streamlining Act of 1994 
(FASA), Public Law 103-355, and section 
4(11) of the Office of Federal Procurement 
Policy Act, 41 U.S.C. 403(11), the require- 
ments of this order are only applicable to 
competitive acquisition contracts expected to 
equal or exceed $100,000. 

Sec. 4. Implementation. 4-401. Not later 
than September 30, 1995, the EPA shall pub- 
lish in the Federal Register guidance for com- 
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pliance with this order, including applicabil- 
ity with respect to subcontractors. 

4-402. Within 30 days of the issuance of 
the guidance provided for in subsection 4— 
401 above, each Federal agency shall include 
in all acquisition solicitations issued on or 
after the effective date of this order, the pro- 
visions necessary to effect this order. 

4-403. For all contracts expected to ex- 
ceed $500,000, each Federal agency shall 
consult with the Administrator or the Admin- 
istrator’s designee when the agency believes 
it is not practicable to include the eligibility 
requirement of section 3-301 in the contract 
solicitation or award. 

4-404. Each Federal agency shall require 
each Federal contractor designated in sub- 
section 3-302 above to: 

(a) Have included in its response to the 
contract solicitation a certification, as speci- 
fied in the guidelines published pursuant to 
subsection 4401 of this order, that it will 
(if awarded the contract) comply with the re- 
quirements of subsection 3-301; and 

(b) File with the Administrator and each 
appropriate State pursuant to section 313(a) 
of EPCRA, 42 U.S.C. 11023(a), the informa- 
tion required by subsection 3-301, beginning 
on the next July 1 after the date on which 
the contract is awarded. 

4—405. Information submitted to the EPA 
pores to subsection 4—404(b) above shall 

e subject to the trade secret protections 
provided by section 322 of EPCRA, 42 
U.S.C. 11042. Information that is not trade 
secret shall be made available to the public 
pursuant to sections 313 (h) and (j) of 
EPCRA, 42 U.S.C. 11023 (h) and (j). The 
Administrator is directed to review reports 
submitted pursuant to this order to deter- 
mine the appropriateness of any claims for 
trade secret protection. 

4-406. When the Administrator deter- 
mines that a Federal contractor has not filed 
the necessary forms or complete information 
as required by subsection 3-301 above, the 
Administrator or the Administrator’s des- 
ignee may recommend termination of the 
contract for convenience. The Administrator 
shall transmit that recommendation to the 
head of the contracting agency, and that 
agency shall consider the recommendation 
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and determine whether to terminate the con- 
tract. In carrying out this responsibility, the 
Administrator may investigate any subject 
Federal contractor to determine the ade- 
quacy of compliance with the provisions of 
this order and the Administrator's designee 
may hold such hearings, public or private, 
as the Administrator deems advisable to as- 
sist in the Administrator's determination of 
compliance. 

4-407. Each contracting agency shall co- 
operate with the Administrator and provide 
such information and assistance as the Ad- 
ministrator may require in the performance 
of the Administrator’s functions under this 
order. 

4-408. Upon request and to the extent 
practicable, the Administrator shall provide 
technical advice and assistance to Federal 
agencies in order to assist in full compliance 
with this order. 

Sec. 5. General Provisions. 5-501. The re- 
quirements of this order shall be imple- 
mented and incorporated in acquisition regu- 
lations, including the Federal Acquisition 
Regulations (FAR), within 90 days after the 
effective date of this order. 

5-502. This order is not intended, and 
should not be construed, to create any right 
or benefit, substantive or procedural, en- 
forceable at law by a party against the United 
States, its agencies, its officers, or its employ- 
ees. This order is not intended, however, to 
preclude judicial review of final agency deci- 
sions in accordance with the Administrative 
Procedure Act, 5 U.S.C. 701 et seq. 

5-503. This order shall be effective imme- 
diately and shall continue to be in effect until 
revoked. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
August 8, 1995. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
5:01 p.m., August 8, 1995] 


NoTE: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on August 10. 
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Memorandum on Community Right- 
To-Know Initiatives 


August 8, 1995 


Memorandum for the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency and the 
Heads of Executive Departments and 
Agencies 

Subject: Expediting Community Right-to- 
Know Initiatives 

The Emergency Planning and Community 
Right-to-Know Act of 1986 (42 U.S.C. 
11001-11050) (“EPCRA”) and the Pollution 
Prevention Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 13101- 
13109) provide an innovative approach to 
protecting public health and the environ- 
ment by ensuring that communities are in- 
formed about the toxic chemicals being re- 
leased into the air, land, and water by manu- 
facturing facilities. 1 am committed to the ef- 
fective implementation of this law, because 
Community sate op protections pro- 
vide a basic informational tool to encourage 
informed community-based environmental 
decision making and provide a strong incen- 
tive for businesses to find their own ways of 
preventing pollution. 

The laws provide the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency with substantial authority to 
add to the Toxics Release Inventory under 
EPCRA: (1) new chemicals; (2) new classes 
of industrial facilities; and (3) additional types 
of information concerning toxic chemical use 
at facilities. Community Right-to-Know 
should be enhanced wherever possible as ap- 
propriate. EPA currently is engaged in an on- 
going process to address potential facility ex- 
pansion and the collection of use informa- 
tion. I am committed to a full and open proc- 
ess on the policy issues posed by EPA’s exer- 
cise of these authorities. 

So that consideration of these issues can 
be fully accomplished during this Adminis- 
tration, I am directing the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, in 
consultation with the Office of Management 
and Budget and appropriate Federal agen- 
cies with applicable technical and functional 
expertise, as necessary, to take the following 
actions: 

(a) Continuation on an expedited basis 
of the public notice and comment rule- 
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making proceedings to consider wheth- 
er, aS appropriate and consistent with 
section 313(b) of EPCRA, 42 U.S.C. 
11023(b), to add to the list of Standard 
Industrial Classification (“SIC”) Code 
designations of 20 through 39 (as in ef- 
fect on July 1, 1985). For SIC Code des- 
ignations, see “Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification Manual” published by the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget. EPA 
shall complete the rulemaking process 
on an accelerated schedule. 

(b) Development and implementation 
of an expedited, open, and transparent 
process for consideration of reporting 
under EPCRA on information on the 
use of toxic chemicals at facilities, in- 
cluding information on mass balance, 
materials accounting, or other chemical 
use date, pursuant to section 
313(b)(1)(A) of EPCRA, 42 U.S.C. 
11023(b)(1)(A). EPA shall report on the 
progress of this effort by October 1, 
1995, with a goal of obtaining sufficient 
information to be able to make informed 
judgments concerning implementation 
of any appropriate program. 

These actions should continue unless spe- 
cifically prohibited by law. The head of each 
executive department or agency shall assist 
the Environmental Protection Agency in im- 
plementing this directive as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

This directive is for the internal manage- 
ment of the executive branch and does not 
create any right or benefit, substantive or 
procedural, enforceable by any party against 
the United States, its agencies or instrumen- 
talities, its officers or employees, or any per- 
son. 

The Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget is authorized and directed to 
publish this Memorandum in the Federal 
Register. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11 a.m., August 10, 1995] 


NOTE: This memorandum was published in the 
Federal Register on August 11. 
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Statement on Welfare Reform 
August 8, 1995 


Six months ago, I convened a Presidential 
conference on welfare at the Blair House. 
Democrats and Republicans from the Con- 
gress to the State houses came to Washington 
to forge a bipartisan agreement on welfare. 

At the conference we agreed on the need 
for child support to be a part of any welfare 
reform legislation. Now, the bill passed in 
the House and the legislation in the Senate 
includes comprehensive child support re- 
form. 

Since the conference, we have agreed to 
drop any inclusion of orphanages in welfare 
reform. Since the conference, we have 
agreed to require teen moms to live at home 
and stay in school as a condition to receiving 
welfare. Since the conference, we have 
agreed that all recipients must sign a work 
contract as a condition upon receiving bene- 
fits. 

In addition to the progress we have made 
on a bipartisan basis of what welfare reform 
legislation must include, I have signed a 
sweeping Executive order concerning child 
support collection from delinquent parents. 
My administration is collecting a record 
amount of child support, making responsibil- 
ity a way of life, not an option. 

This year alone I have approved a dozen 
welfare reform experiments. The experi- 
ments have included new proposals, among 
them: requiring people to work for their ben- 
efits, requiring teen moms to stay at home 
and in school, requiring welfare recipients to 
be held to a time limit, requiring delinquent 
parents to pay child support, and requiring 
people on welfare to sign a contract which 
would hold them accountable to finding a 
job. The State experiments now total 32 
States reaching 7 million individuals. 

It is time to put partisanship and politics 
aside and to get the job done. The American 
people deserve real welfare reform and have 
been kept waiting long enough. We need a 
bipartisan bill that ends welfare and replaces 
it with work. I hope the Senate will place 
welfare at the top of its agenda in September 
and take swift action. 

While Congress continues to debate wel- 
fare, I will proceed with the far-reaching wel- 
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fare reforms I initiated with the States over 
the last 2 years. We will continue to move 
people from welfare to work. We will con- 
tinue to require teen moms to stay in school 
and live at home as a condition of their bene- 
fits. I call on this Congress to join me in a 
bipartisan endeavor, with politics aside and 
ss national interest at the center of our ef- 
orts. 


Remarks to the Progressive National 
Baptist Convention in Charlotte, 
North Carolina 


August 9, 1995 


Thank you. Mr. President Smith, I’m glad 
you explained that whole thing because here 
I was about to speak, I'd let enough time 
go by between Gardner Taylor and me that 
you could maybe forget some of my—{laugh- 
ter|—and then you said, we're going to wait 
until after he speaks to sing “Oh Happy 
Day.” [Laughter] But I think I understand 
it 


"To all the vice — and your conven- 


tion secretary and Reverend Booth and many 
of my friends who are here, Reverend Otis 
Moss, Reverend Charles Adams, Reverend 
Billy Kyles and Reverend Shepard. To my 
wonderful friend Reverend Gardner Taylor, 
thank you for what you said. I intend to tell 
the story of the hound dog and the hare. 
[Laughter] Where appropriate, I will give 
you credit. [Laughter] To Governor Jim 
Hunt—ladies and gentlemen, Jim Hunt may 
be the most popular Governor in America. 
He’s certainly one of the two or three finest 
Governors in America, and a great friend of 
mine. We're glad to have him here. In 
1979—that was a long time ago—when I had 
no gray hair and he had much less—{laugh- 
ter|—he nominated me to be the vice chair- 
man of the Democratic Governors Associa- 
tion. No one knew who I was. I was 33 years 
old. And if it hadn’t been for that, I might 
not be here today. Now, that may get him 
in a lot of trouble down here for all I know, 
but I will always be grateful to Jim Hunt for 
the role he had in my life and the role he’s 
had in the life of this State and Nation. 

I have looked forward to coming here. I 
feel at home. Most people down here don’t 
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speak with an accent; I like that. [Laughter] 
And since I’m at home I want to talk about 
something I have been trying to deal with 
all across America lately, and that is, how are 
we going to find the common ground we 
need to walk the road we have to walk to- 
gether? How can we rise above our dif- 
ferences and march into the future together? 

You've set a good example here. I under- 
stand this is the first ever joint meeting be- 
tween the Progressive Baptist Convention 
and the Alliance of Baptists. This will have 
a lot of subsidiary good benefits. For exam- 
ple, it’s doing those white folks up there a 
world of good to sing in a choir like that. 
[Laughter and applause) That may be a ra- 
cially insensitive, politically incorrect remark, 
but having spent countless hours of my life 
in Baptist church choirs, I do know what I 
am talking about. [Laughter] I can’t believe 
I said that. [Laughter] “A happy heart doeth 
good like medicine.” [Laughter] 

I do believe as strongly as I can say that 
we have to fight for common ground instead 
of fight to tear each other apart. And I say 
that not because I have suffered my share 
of slings and arrows as President in the ab- 
sence of common ground— it’s just an honor 
to show up for work every day. St. Paul said 
that God put a thorn in his flesh so he would 
not be exalted in his own eyes. If that is the 
test, I feel downright humble today. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Whether we like it or not, we are all in 
this together. Whether we like it or not, we 
are an American family, and we behave like 
a good family or a bad family, or a little bit 
of both, but we are a family. We have to 
get together. That’s why I made the speech 
I did on affirmative action. Let’s don’t get 
away from something that’s helping us until 
we don’t need it anymore. I thought it was 
important to tell the American people that 
everything is not equal in terms of oppor- 
tunity in our country today, even though the 
laws have changed, and also important to re- 
mind people about what affirmative action 
is and isn’t. It’s not about quotas. It’s not 
about unqualified people getting anything. 
It’s not about reverse discrimination. All of 
that is illegal and will not be tolerated wher- 
ever we can find it. 
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We ought to shift more efforts to help peo- 
ple just because they're poor, without regard 
to their race or gender. But we need to rec- 
ognize that we have to have ways to make 
sure we're going forward together. The fu- 
ture really should be America’s best time. 
Here we are living in this global society 
where information goes around the world in 
a split second. We flip on CNN; we know 
what they're doing in some country we 
couldn’t find on a map 6 months ago. It’s 
great. 

But if we’re going to be a global village, 
what country is in a better position to do well 
than the one that is the most racially, eth- 
nically, religiously diverse, with the most 
powerful private sector in the world, the 
United States. If we can find a way to get 
along together and to work together and 
solve our problems together, our best days 
are before us. That is what is at issue here. 

And we know that affirmative action won't 
amount to anything if we don’t deal with our 
big problems. We don’t want to be part of 
a lot of Americans fighting over a shrinking 
pie. We don’t want to be one of these families 
with a whole lot of heirs and the estate’s 
going down. We want to be a family where 
everybody has a brighter future. So that 
means we have to deal with the economic 
problems of the American family, the social 
problems of the American family. And it 
means we have to be candid in saying that 
we can’t make up for the shortcomings of 
our individual families or churches or com- 
munities unless they do their part. 

And that’s what I want to talk to you about 
today. There’s been a lot of talk for 15 or 
20 years now about family values. What are 
the family values of the American family, and 
what do they compel us to do right now, 
today, this day, and tomorrow when we get 
up in the morning and God gives us another 
day of life? What do they say we ought to 
do? Are we going to use this discussion of 
family values this year and next to lift up or 
to tear down, to unite or to divide? Is it going 
to be a weapon of words to harden the hearts 
of some Americans against another, or is it 

joing to be a way of asking ourselves what’s 
this family all about? 

Some folks like this family values issue be- 
cause they get to preach at other people. 
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They get to preach against violence and pre- 
mature sex and teen pregnancy, and they get 
to preach against the media promoting such 
things. They get to preach against drugs and 
crime. They get to tell people, “Behave.” 
Now, that’s not all bad. But is it enough? 

Some folks like this issue because, frankly, 
they are working hard to keep their own fam- 
ilies together, to keep body and soul to- 
gether, to pay their bills, raise their kids, take 
care of their parents, and they'd like a little 
help from their Government or their com- 
munity or from their church. 

But raising a family—what’s it about? Isn’t 
it fundamentally—think about your own fam- 
ily. Isn’t raising a family fundamentally about 
the obligations we owe to other people in 
the family? Isn’t it fundamentally about the 
responsibility we have to fulfill those obliga- 
tions and then to behave in such a way that 
we can make the most of our own lives? And 
if we’re going to talk about the family values 
of America, shouldn’t we talk about it like 
that? Isn’t that what the American family 
ought to be about, the obligations we owe 
to other members of the family, the respon- 
sibilities we have to fulfill those obligations, 
and the responsibility we have to conduct our 
lives so that we can live up to the fullest of 
our God-given capacities? 

Now, that means that we can stand some 
good preaching, but we've got to be good 
Samaritans, too. It also means that when we 
look at our neighbor and we see that sty in 
his or her eye, we’ve got to make sure the 
beam’s out of ours. 

But these problems—the point I’m trying 
to make is that all these problems we face 
as an American family or in our individual 
family, they have a moral aspect which needs 
some preaching and behaving, and they have 
a communal aspect which may need a little 
help from Samaritans. 

You look at the teen pregnancy problem. 
People obviously have to make a decision not 
to do that. We can’t make that decision for 
them. They have to make that decision and 
people have to be—[applause |—that’s a mat- 
ter of personal ethics and discipline and val- 
ues. And we're just kidding ourselves if we 
pretend that there’s some picture-pretty so- 
cial program that will solve this. 
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On the other hand, when people do want 
to behave, they're entitled to a little help 
from their friends, from their Samaritans. If 
a young girl has a child and wants to get off 
welfare and wants to go to school or go to 
work, then there has to be some child care. 
So you need—if you want to fight the crime 
problem, you've got to punish those who do 
wrong, but you also have to take these kids 
who are in severe, severely difficult cir- 
cumstances, at great risk of doing wrong, and 
give them something to say yes to, something 
to be hopeful about. 

You know, a couple of years ago when we 
passed the crime bill, which had the toughest 
punishments in history, we put more money 
into prevention programs than ever before. 
And the people who opposed us ridiculed us 
in the name of something called midnight 
basketball. As far as I know, nobody has ever 
been arrested playing midnight basketball for 
dealing dope on a basketball court with an 
adult supervisor there. 

So who are we trying to kid here? Let’s 
take it the other way. Look at an economic 
problem. It can also become a moral prob- 
lem. The fact is most families in the Amer- 
ican family are working families. Most _ 
people in America are now living in working 
families. And most people are working longer 
hours today than they were 10 years ago for 
the same or lower wages. Now, that’s a fact. 
Now, you say, that’s an economic fact. Well, 
it can become a moral fact if people who 
are working harder for less have less time 
and energy, not to mention money, to invest 
in their children and their education, to keep 
their kids out of trouble, to do what they want 
to do. 

I never will forget a few years ago, every 
time I ran for office at home in Arkansas, 
I used to make it a point to go to the earliest 
factory gate in my State—Campbell Soup 
factory in northwest Arkansas. People started 
going to work there at 4:30 a.m., and I fig- 
ured if I'd show up between 4:30 and a quar- 
ter to 5 and shake hands with everybody on 
that shift, somebody would say, “Well, if that 
guy’s fool enough to do this we ought to give 
him a vote.” [Laughter] And it worked. 
[Laughter] And so I did it. But I never will 
forget, one day I was there quarter to 5 in 
the morning; pickup truck pulls up outside 
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the factory; the door opens, a light comes 
on inside the pickup truck. There’s this really 
attractive young couple there. The young 
wife is going to work; the husband is driving 
off. They have three little kids in that pickup 
truck, in the front seat. And I said, now what 
are you going to do? He said, well, my wife 
has to be at work; she has to check in by 
5 a.m. every morning. And I have to be at 
work by 7 a.m. So I have to find somebody 
who will take my children at 6:30, which most 
child care people won't. So I've got to now 
go back home, make breakfast for these kids, 
get them there, and then drop them off at 
the child care center. Then I’ve got to show 
up at 7 a.m. 

Now, that’s maybe an extreme example, 
but not an atypical example of the way most 
families live today. Isn’t that right? Most peo- 
ple are working today. So I would argue to 
you that that’s an economic issue that has 
become a moral issue. How can our society 
succeed unless people can be good parents 
and good workers? And if we have to choose 
one or the other, who’s going to fall between 
the cracks? The kids. We live in a world 
where we must not make people choose. We 
have to succeed at both. 

Now, for 24% years that’s what I have been 
working at. That’s why I want to bring this 
deficit down and balance the budget. That’s 
why I tried to create jobs with investments 
and special incentives for people to put 
money into poor areas and expanding trade 
so we could sell more of our stuff around 
the world. That’s why I tried to increase edu- 
cation from Head Start to kids, to more af- 
fordable college loans and scholarships and 
national service for kids to go to college. 
That’s why we're putting money into the fight 
against crime and the war against drugs, for 
education and training and treatment and 
also to try to crack down on people who are 
importing these drugs into our country. 
That’s why we're doing that. That’s why we 
passed the family and medical leave law, the 
symbol of being a successful parent and a 
successful worker. Why should you lose your 
job if your kid gets sick? Why should you 
do that—and you've got to go home and take 
care of them? Why we want to immunize 
all the children in this country under the age 
of 2 and why we bailed out a very sick pen- 
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sion system in America and saved 82 million 
people’s retirements and protected 40 mil- 
lion other people’s retirement up the road— 
because those are all family values to me. 

And we have, as a result, 7 million jobs, 
2% million new homeowners, 12 million 
new businesses, the largest number of new 
millionaires in a 2-year period in history. Un- 
employment’s down. Inflation’s down. Afri- 
can-American unemployment’s below 10 
percent for the first time since the Vietnam 
war. And people are not working at fighting. 
In almost every major area of this country, 
the crime rate is down. And divorce is down. 
The country is beginning to come back to- 
gether. 

If that’s true, why aren’t we happy? Be- 
cause many people are still, in fact, less se- 
cure. And many of our families are less se- 
cure, because underneath those statistics, the 
rising tide is not lifting all boats. And a huge 
number of people are being left out of this 
nice picture. And it’s going to affect all the 
rest of us, just like any other family. 

You know, I’m really proud of my little 
brother, but he once had a terrible drug 
problem, and it affected all the rest of us. 
We didn’t get off scot-free because we didn’t 
find a way to solve this problem. It wasn’t 
his problem; it was our problem. That’s the 
way it is with America. It’s our problem. 

When companies—their profits are up and 
they’re still downsizing and laying people off, 
that’s our problem. That’s our problem. 
When we see people losing their health care 
even though they still got jobs—the only 
place—we’re the only rich country in the 
world where that’s happening—that’s our 
problem. When people are faced with deai- 
ing with their parents or educating their chil- 
dren, that would be our problem, not just 
their problem. What’s happening with crime 
and drugs is that the overall statistics are 
going down, but the rate of random, violent 
crime associated by very. young teenagers is 
going way up. And people feel that, and it 
scares them. And it’s our problem. The rate 
of random, careless, casual drug use is going 
up, even though a lot of the statistics are 
going down. Young, young teenagers are in 
big trouble in this country. 

Now, we’ve got to decide how to deal with 
it. If all we do is preach, we can play on 
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our anxiety and our anger, and we can divide 
one from another, and we can fight over a 
shrinking economic pie. And it may be a 
wonderfully successful electoral strategy, but 
it won't solve anything. We go through an- 
other set of elections where nothing gets bet- 
ter. People vent their steam and express their 
fears and their anger, but nothing ever 
changes. 

So you see it today. People say, “Well, the 
American family would be all right if it 
weren't for the immigrants or if it weren't 
for the people on welfare or if it weren’t for 
the affirmative action program giving all the 
money to people who aren’t qualified or if 
it weren't for the Government throwing all 
our money away. 

Now, what I want to say to you is the same 
thing I said about affirmative action. We have 
problems in immigration. We've got no busi- 
ness spending money on illegal immigrants. 
We should not—people who wait for years 
to get into this country lawfully should not 
be leaped over by people who just cross over 
because they can get in. That’s not right. And 
our administration has put more effort into 
sealing our borders and sending illegal immi- 
grants back and people that come into the 
criminal justice system who aren't here le- 
gally than anybody has in a long time. 

It is true that people shouldn’t be on wel- 
fare if they can also be working. That’s also 
true. And we have done more than any ad- 
ministration in history to move people from 
welfare to work. It’s also true that, as I said 
before, we have to make some changes in 
the affirmative action program so we can 
keep it and make it work right. That’s all true. 

And finally, it’s true that there is waste in 
Government. But our administration has cut 
more out than anybody has in over 20 years. 
The point I want to make is, if you do all 
that, it still won't solve the problems unless 
you deal with these fundamental problems 
of the American family: What are the fun- 
damental economic problems? What are the 
fundamental social problems? And how can 
we deal with them together? That’s what our 
job is. We need to start acting like family 
members, do our part and ask what our obli- 
gations are. 

So let me say—the other day I tried to 
do this at the American Federation of Teach- 
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ers convention. I’m going to try again. Here’s 
what I think the family values of America 
in 1995 ought to be and what we can do 
about them in Government. And then you 
ask yourself, what can you do about them? 

Number one, if you were running a family 
right, you wouldn’t saddle your kids with un- 
necessary debt. In other words, if you borrow 
money, you're borrowing it to buy a house, 
finance an education, build a new business, 
but you wouldn’t borrow it to go out to eat 
on the weekend. That’s what this country’s 
been doing. We ought to balance the budget. 
It’s the right thing to do. 

But if you’re running a family right you'd, 
first and foremost, try to take care of your 
children. Now, our children—[a e|— 
our children don’t need to balance the budg- 
et on their backs. We don’t have to cut Head 
Start or college loans and make it more ex- 
pensive to educate the children to balance 
the budget. We can do them both. 

The third thing that you want your family 
to do is to take care of your parents. I mean, 
after all, they raised you, right? And in the 
American family, we decided a long time ago 
we would take care of our parents from mid- 
dle class and lower middle class people and 
even through pretty well-to-do people, large- 
ly through Medicare and Medicaid. Medi- 
care pays for hospital care, and then if you 
buy into the second part of it, it pays for 
doctor visits, a number of other things. And 
Medicaid pays for people who have to go into 
nursing homes. That’s about two-thirds of the 
cost; that’s how we pay for it. 

Now, we don’t have to balance the budget 
by exploding the cost of Medicare to ordinary 
people. You know 75 percent of the people 
on Medicare are living on incomes of under 
$25,000. We don’t have to increase their pre- 
miums, their co-pays, their deductibles to 
make it so they don’t have enough money 
to live on. We don’t have to make their chil- 
dren pay even more than they’re already pay- 
ing in the payroll tax. All the children are 
paying for Medicare now; they're paying for 
it in the payroll tax. We don’t have to make 
them pay more, which means that they will 
have—how are they going to educate their 
kids if they have to pay twice through Medi- 
care? 
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So I’m telling you, do we have to make 
some changes in Medicare? Yeah, we do. 
Why? Because we're living longer and more 
of us are getting older. But do we have to 
absolutely bankrupt the elderly people in this 
country to balance the budget? No, we don’t. 
And we shouldn’t do it. It violates our family 
values. 

What’s the fourth thing we’ve got to do? 
I already said it. In the world we're living 
in today, most people do not have an option, 
they have to work. We spent a lot of time 
‘od ies trying to get people from welfare 
to work. Most people are trying to find work. 
Most people on welfare want to go to work. 
Most people in jobs are trying to keep the 
one they've got or get a better one. Isn’t that 
right? That’s the normal thing in life. So the 
problem most people have is, how am I going 


to keep my job or get a better one and be 
a good parent? How can I do the right thing 
by our children? So what should we do? 

We should keep the family and medical 
leave law, for one thing. It’s a good law. We 
should make it possible for everybody who 


works 40 hours a week and has a child in 
the home not to be in poverty. If people leave 
welfare and they show up for work every day 
and they've got kids in the house, what kind 
of message does it send to them if they're 
in poverty? It’s not the right message. So in 
1993, we changed the tax law, and we said, 
we're going to give a tax credit, a working 
family tax credit. Today, for every family of 
four in America with an income of $28,000 
a year or less, the tax bill is $1,000 lower 
than it was before I took office because we 
don’t believe people who work 40 hours a 
week and have kids should be in poverty. We 
should increase that program. The last thing 
we should do is do what some people want 
to do and cut back on that program. We 
should reward people who are doing their 
best at working and parenting. 

We ought to change the health care sys- 
tem. We're the only country in the world 
where working families are losing health care 
every year. We ought to change the rules so 
that if you change jobs, you don’t lose your 
health care. If you have somebody in your 
family get sick, you cannot be cut off. And 
people ought to get a little help to keep their 
parents out of nursing homes as well as help 
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pay for them when they get in them. We 
can do that and still balance the budget. 

And the last thing we ought to do, I believe 
strongly, is raise the minimum wage. It’s too 
low. If we don’t raise the minimum wage next 
year, in terms of its ability to buy things, it 
will be at a 40-year low, a 40-year low. I don’t 
know about you, but my idea of the 21st cen- 
tury is an exciting, high-tech deal where 
there are all these gadgets that I don’t even 
know how to work, but my daughter and all 
my grandchildren, they'll be working them 
like crazy and doing well. My idea of the 21st 
century is not a hard-work, low-wage dead- 
end society. Let’s raise the minimum wage. 
We can go forward together. That’s what 
family members do. That’s our obligation to 
people who are out there doing that kind of 
work the rest of us don’t want to do. That’s 
part of our family obligations. 

The next thing we ought to do is when 
we cut taxes we ought to make it support 
families. My tax cut program gives people a 
tax cut for raising kids and for educating their 
children and themselves, families, pro-fam- 
ily. And we ought to say we know some peo- 
ple are going to lose their jobs in all this 
downsizing. It’s always happened, and now 
it seems to be happening a little more. But 
when people lose their jobs, if they're work- 
ing people, the least we can do is guarantee 
them a right to immediately—not to wait 
until their unemployment runs out—imme- 
diately, immediately get more education. 
And I have proposed a GI bill for America’s 
workers that would allow any unemployed 
person in the country that loses a job to get 
a voucher worth $2,500 or so a year and take 
it to the local community college for up to 
2 years to get education and training. That’s 
a family value. That’s a family value. 

Just a couple of other things. I believe— 
you know, in our family, we were raised— 
I was raised in the South. You can tell by 
the way I talk, especially after I’m around 
you for a while and get in a good humor. 
[Laughter] We were raised to love the land, 
to love the water, to believe that we had to 
live in harmony with it, to cut the trees in 
a way that there’d still be trees a generation 
from now, to till the land in a way that there 
would still be topsoil for our grandchildren. 
That’s what we were raised to do. And I be- 
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lieve part of our family values should be 
teaching our people to preserve our environ- 
ment. And I don’t understand this new obses- 
sion in Washington with ripping out all the 
protections for the environment and for the 
public health and safety, for clean food, clean 
water, clean air. I don’t understand that. I 
don’t understand that. 

And the last thing I want to say is, it seems 
to me that the American family has got to 
be focusing on social problems we have that 
affect our children especially, especially. 
What are our obligations there? And on these 
I need your help because there’s only so 
much the Government can do, although 
there are things the Government can do. We 
were, most of us, raised to know what the 
seven deadly sins were. Remember that? 
Pride, lust, gluttony, sloth, avarice, anger, 
envy. Anger and gluttony: Those are the two 
I have to work on all the time. [Laughter] 
We've all got our little list, don’t we? 

But I would like to point out that there 
are four things that are threatening our chil- 
dren that could be deadly sins to them: vio- 
lence; the problem of teen pregnancy, for the 
young fathers as well as the young mothers; 
smoking—something people don’t often 
think about, I want to talk about that a little 
bit; and drugs. And I want to say we have 
to think about the children. Families are fun- 
damentally the device through which we per- 
petuate ourselves. They're really about chil- 
dren. They're organized to raise children. 
And nobody in all of human history has ever 
come up with an appropriate, adequate sub- 
stitute. Jesus said, “Let the little children 
come to me and do not hinder them, for to 
such belongs the kingdom of heaven.” 

When they come, what do you do? Luke 
11, “If a child asks for bread, would you give 
him a stone? If he asks for a fish, would you 
give him a serpent? If he asks for an egg, 
would you give him a scorpion?” That’s what 
the kids of this country are being given, a 
whole lot of them. 

Look at violence. Every 2 hours in this 
country a child dies of a gunshot wound. Last 
year in Washington we had a 13-year-old 
honor student just standing at the bus stop 
shot down because he just happened to be 
in the middle of two gangs that were fighting. 
Homicide is the leading cause of death 
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among African-American males between the 
ages of 15 and 24. The number of people 
arrested for murder is going down among 
those older than 25, but going up for juve- 
niles and young adults. The number of juve- 
niles—juveniles—arrested for murder in- 
creased 168 percent between 1984 and 1993. 

In one of our newspapers the other day 
there was this incredible story about a 16- 
year-old boy who shot a 12-year-old boy dead 
because he thought he was showing him dis- 
respect. All this boy’s friends, the 12-year- 
old boy’s friends, said that’s the way he treat- 
ed everybody, he was a jokester. The 16-year- 
old felt insecure. They had one incident, 
nothing happened. They had another inci- 
dent; he pulled out the gun and shot him 
when he was running away and then stood 
over his body and emptied the gun into his 
body. 

Now, this happened just a couple of days 
after there was this great national survey, a 
very fascinating survey of young gang mem- 
bers in which two-thirds of these young men 
honestly said, quite openly, they thought it 
was all right to shoot somebody who 
disrespected you. If that’s all right I'd be 
plum out of bullets; the whole country would 
be. [Laughter] We're laughing, but this is 
deadly serious. How many of us—how many 
times were we raised with, when you get mad 
count to 10 before you open your mouth? 
Don’t you say that; don’t you do that? That’s 
how we were raised up. Who’s telling these 
kids to count to 10? 

What’s happening out there? How can 
two-thirds of the kids who belong to these 
gangs think it’s okay to shoot somebody for 
some word they say? Whatever happened to 
sticks and stones can break my bones, but 
words will never hurt me? Whatever hap- 
pened to people being told to define them- 
selves from the inside out, not from the out- 
side in? Whatever happened to all that? 

I’m doing what I can. Look, when we 
passed that crime bill last year a lot of Mem- 
bers of Congress literally gave up their seats 
in Congress and gave up their careers to vote 
for that crime bill, because it banned assault 
weapons. And they were taken out. I’m tell- 
ing you, the NRA took them out in the last 
election. And they did it for your children. 
Most of these people came from rural dis- 
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tricts where their voters didn’t understand 
and they could be stampeded because they 
didn’t know anybody with an assault weapon. 
And they figured if somebody bought one 
and wanted to take it to a shooting contest 
they ought to have a right to. And they were 
spooked, and a lot of them voted against 
these good Members of Congress. But they 
did it for our kids who are living in these 
cities where these kids are being gunned 
down. They said, “If it costs me my career 
to get the uzis out of the high school, I'll 
give it up.” 

Now, that was a great thing. That was an 
important thing. And that bill gave some 
money to community groups for crime pre- 
vention programs and for job programs and 
for things to give these kids something to say 
- to. We're doing what we can, but you 

ow and I know we can put 100,000 more 
police on the street, we can ban assault weap- 
ons, we can have the Brady bill, we can have 
these funds for community programs—and 
I hope we can save them, by the way, in this 
Congress—but the parents still have to be 
there, or if they're not there, the churches, 
somebody has got to be there to teach these 
kids right from wrong. Somebody has got to 
say, “I don’t care what they call you, it is 
better to live to be 70 years old and have 
children and grandchildren and have a useful 
full life. What difference does it make what 
they call you?” Somebody has to be there 
to do that. And we've all got to do that to- 
gether. 

Yes, there are some other things we can 
do. The other day—we'’re in a big argument 
in Washington now—I think we’re going to 
win this one because it’s not partisan—-about 
the influence that our culture has. You know, 
are kids exposed to too much violence in the 
movies and principally on television, because 
that’s how most people watch it? And I think 
the answer is, yes, they are. Of course they 
are. 

But the answer to this is not simply to con- 
demn but to ask the people who are making 
these movies to help us and to ask the people 
who are showing them to us to help us. And 
now, with all the wonders of technology, we 
know that every who has cable TV can 
get something called the V-chip which would 
allow every family to determine which chan- 
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nels or even programs within channels they 
don’t want their little children to watch. Kids 
get numb to violence. If by the time you’re 
6 or 7 years old, you've seen thousands and 
thousands and thousands of people shot 
down on the street, it numbs you. So we 
ought to pass this law and require the V-chip 
and give families the right to program for 
their children. It’s a family right. 

But in the end, we have to do this together. 
And if we don’t deal with this, all the rest 
of this stuff is just like whistling “Dixie” be- 
cause you can’t bring one of these kids back. 
In this life, you cannot see them again once 
they’re dead. So we must—this is something 
we must commit to do together. And this 
i not to be a partisan issue. It ought not 
to be a racial issue. It ought not to be a re- 
gional issue. We have to do something about 
the rapid growth in violence among our very 
young people. 

The second thing I want to talk about a 
minute is teen pregnancy. Every year a mil- 
lion young girls between the ages of 15 and 
19 become pregnant. Some of them are mar- 
ried, but most of them aren't. Eighty percent 
of the children born to unwed teenagers who 
dropped out of school, 80 percent of them 
live in poverty. It is literally true that if teen- 
agers who are unmarried didn’t have babies 
and all babies were born into families where 
at least one person both had a job and a high- 
school education, you would cut the poverty 
rate by more than 50 percent in America. 
The new poor in America are young mothers 
and their little children. 

In the last 2% years, we’re worked hard 
on this. And our welfare reform program 
sends a clear signal to young people. I believe 
if people are going to draw welfare when they 
are young and unmarried, we should say, this 
is not so you can go out and set up your 
own household and perpetuate this. Unless 
you have a bad situation at home, you ought 
to have to live at home and stay in school 
or stay at work to take the check. 

And I think we should hold fathers more 
accountable. There’s a lot of child abuse in 
teen pregnancy. At least half the babies born 
to teenage girls are fathered by men who are 
20 or older. That’s child abuse. That’s not 
right. It’s not right. And even young men— 
even young men—there was a young man 
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in our hometown in Arkansas before I moved 
here who made a mistake and fathered a 
child. He was a young man in school. But 
you know, that kid got up every day before 
school and went to work and ev ery day after 
school went back to work and gave all that 
money to the child. We need more people 
doing that. That’s the kind of thing that we 
have got to have happen. We need to be, 
all of us, for very, very tough child support 
enforcement. We cannot tolerate people who 
won't take care of their own children. Eight- 
hundred thousand people could move off 
welfare if we just enforced the child support 
laws of the United States of America. And 
we need to be for that. 

But I will say again, I can’t solve this prob- 
lem with a Government fix. This is about how 
people behave and whether they get per- 
sonal, personal, one-on-one kinds of reassur- 
ance. I am working to get all the leaders of 
all sectors of our society involved in this fight. 
But what I want to say is we know there are 
things that work. The Teen Health Connec- 
tion here working with low-income teenagers 
right here in Charlotte has made a real dif- 
ference. Dr. Henry Foster’s “I Have A Fu- 
ture” program has made a real difference. 

And I want to say, by the way, I thank 
you for standing behind Henry Foster. He 
is a good man, and I’m glad you've got him 
coming here. And I’m going to do my best 
to keep him involved in this struggle because 
he has proved—I saw those young people. 
I saw those kids from the housing projects 
in Nashville, Tennessee. A lot of them didn’t 
have a nickel to their names, and they got 
on a bus and they left their lives, they left 
what they were doing, and they rode to 
W ashington to tell the “United States Senate 
they ought not to let politics keep Henry Fos- 
ter from becoming Surgeon General, be- 
cause he had changed their lives. He had 
ended the epidemic of teen pregnancy and 
violence and had given them a chance to start 
a better future. That’s what we need more 
of. 

The same thing is true of drugs. Let me 
just give you this. In the latest survey of drug 
use among 8th, 10th, and 12th graders, 43 
percent of high school seniors had used an 
illegal drug by the time they reached their 
senior year. Marijuana, LSD, inhalants, like 
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glue and aerosol—that stuff people did when 
I was barely out of high school—all these 
things are coming back. And the feeling that 
these drugs are dangerous is going down in 
these surveys. Same people, two-thirds of 
them who say we can go out and shoot some- 
body that disrespects us say, “Oh, this stuff’s 
not dangerous.” 

Now, we are now doing more than a Na- 
tional Government's ever done to fight drugs, 
based on cutting off the source in foreign 
governments. You probably saw in the press 
this week another drug kingpin busted in Co- 
lombia. We work hard on that, and we are 
making real progress on that. But you also 
have to do things here at home. You've got 
to punish the real serious offenders here at 
home. But you have to have some sort of 
treatment, education, and prevention pro- 
grams as well. Therefore, I am opposed to 
these efforts in the Congress to balance the 
budget by cutting 23 million students out of 
the safe schools and drug-free schools pro- 
gram. 

You know, I bet a lot of you had your chil- 
dren come home and tell you how much they 
liked their D.A.R.E. officer in the school 
talking about staying off drugs. A lot of these 
police officers that are going into these 
schools are the best role models a lot of these 
young kids have. And we need to support 
this sort of thing. We don’t need to walk away 
from it. And you have to help. You have got 
to make sure that every single, solitary school 
in this country has a good, safe and drug- 
free schools program. You have got to do 
that. Whatever we do in Washington, you 
have got to do that. 

The last thing I want to talk about is smok- 
ing. And I want to tell you why I want to 
talk about it. I know that tobacco is very im- 
portant to the economy of this fine State. And 
I've worked hard to help the economy of this 
and every other State. And there are a lot 
of wonderful people in this country who 
make a living as tobacco farmers and their 
families have for a couple of hundred years. 
That’s important to understand. 

But we cannot pretend that we're ignoring 
the evidence. One of the greatest threats to 
the health of our children is teenage smok- 
ing, and it’s rising. Listen to this, every single 
day 3,000 young people become regular 
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smokers and nearly 1,000 of them will die 
prematurely as a result. For more than a dec- 
ade, even as adult smoking was dropping, the 
smoking rate among high school seniors did 
not go down. That was bad enough. But since 
1991, the percentage of teenage smokers has 
risen steadily and rapidly. There’s been a 30- 
percent increase in the 8th graders who 
smoke, a 22-percent increase in the number 
of 10th graders who smoke, and by the age 
of 16, the average teenage smoker is smoking 
every day and will not stop. If you wanted 
to do something to reduce the cost of health 
care, help over the long run to balance the 
budget, and increase the health care of 
America, having no teenagers smoke would 
be the cheapest, easiest, quickest thing you 
could ever do to change the whole dynamic 
of health care in America. 

Now, again I will tell you, it’s just like the 
drugs and the gangs; the number of teen- 
agers who believe smoking is dangerous is 
dropping dramatically. There’s a lot more 
peer approval. This also is a recipe for disas- 
ter. There are some things we can do at the 
governmental level, and we'll be talking 
about that in the near future. But what I want 
to say to you is this is just another example 
of where, no matter what you do with the 
law, people have to change inside, and some- 
body has to help them change inside. And 
we have to do it in an organized, disciplined 
way. 

James Baldwin once said, “Children have 
never been very good at listening to their el- 
ders.” As a parent, that’s comforting to know. 
[Laughter] “But,” he said, “they have never 
failed to imitate them.” 

So, I say to you what I said at the begin- 
ning. We are on the verge of the 21st century. 
It should be America’s century. The best days 
of this country should be before us. If we 
recognize that we’re a family and we’re going 
forward, up, or down together, we will go 
up and forward together. 

But we have to ask ourselves, what are our 
family values, and what do we in the Amer- 
ican family value, and what are we going to 
do about it? Today I’ve tried to tell you what 
I intend to do about it. And I ask you to 
say, what are you going to do about it and 
how are you going to continue to work. 
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I want to say a special word of thanks to 
our host pastor, Reverend Diggs, because I 
know that he has worked in this community 
to try to make a difference on these issues. 
And so many of you have. 

You've got this alliance of these two groups 
here meeting today. We need this kind of 
alliance on these problems, the kind of prob- 
lems that our children are facing at the grass- 
roots level. They know no racial barrier; they 
know no income barrier even; they certainly 
know no regional barrier. We have got to get 
over this using family values to drive a stake 
between us as American people and let it 
lift us up. We have got to do that. 

And I ask you to leave here determined 
to do what you can to be good preachers and 
good Samaritans and good examples, to make 
the family of America a place where family 
values lifts us up, pulls us together, and takes 
us into the future. We can walk and not faint. 
We can run and not grow weary. And if we 
do not lose heart, we shall reap. 

God bless you all, and en: all 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:48 p.m. at the 
Charlotte Convention Center. In his remarks, he 
referred to Rev. Bennett W. Smith, Sr., president, 
and Rev. Gardner C. Taylor, former president, 
Progressive National Baptist Convention, Inc. A 
portion of these remarks could not be verified be- 
cause the tape was incomplete. 


Memorandum on the President’s 
Oklahoma City Scholarship Fund 
August 9, 1995 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


Subject: The President’s OKC Scholarship 
Fund 


The tragic bombing of the Alfred P. 
Murrah Building in Oklahoma City took 168 
lives and permanently damaged many more. 
The families of the dead and injured, even 
witnesses and rescue workers, had their lives 
changed by that irrational and despicable act 
of violence. 

In the aftermath of this national tragedy, 
however, we can be proud of the abiding 
strength and resilience demonstrated by the 
American people. The days and weeks that 
followed the explosion witnessed an outpour- 
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ing of love and support for the victims and 
their families as Americans of every age, re- 
gion, and background rallied to assist them. 

A number of Federal agencies and public 
charities established funds to provide emer- 
gency assistance for the bombing victims and 
their families. However, in addition to the 
provision of relief for the immediate needs 
of the victims, I am concerned about provid- 
ing for the education of the children whose 
parent or parents died or were severely dis- 
abled as a result of the bombing. Con- 
sequently, I have asked the Federal Em- 
ployee Education and Assistance Fund (the 
“FEEA”), a private charity, to establish the 
President’s OKC Scholarship Fund (the 
“Scholarship Fund”), which will be adminis- 
tered as part of its existing Oklahoma Fund, 
solely for the provision of educational needs 
of those children. 

The Scholarship Fund will accept dona- 
tions from all sources and 100 percent of all 
contributions will be distributed for the ben- 
efit of the eligible children. The FEEA will 
establish an Advisory Board to help direct 
financial assistance from the Scholarship 
Fund, to advise the FEEA concerning eligi- 
bility criteria, and to provide such informa- 
tion and advice as the Board of Directors of 
the FEEA may require. As set forth in a 
Memorandum of Understanding Between 
the Director of the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement (OPM) and the FEEA, either I or 
my designee will recommend persons for ap- 
pointment to the Advisory Board. 

Those who wish to contribute to the Schol- 
arship Fund should send donations to the 
FEEA; checks should be earmarked “The 
President’s OKC Scholarship Fund.” The 
FEEA’s mailing address is: Suite 200, 8441 
West Bowles, Littleton, Colorado 80123. 

The Federal family has again come to- 
gether in the aftermath of the Oklahoma City 
bombing, with contributions of money, cloth- 
ing, annual leave, and even blood. I hope we 
will be just as generous in supporting the 
education of the innocent children whose 
parents were killed or disabled in this terrible 
act. 

I urge each of you to support the Scholar- 
ship Fund and encourage your employees to 
do likewise. 


William J. Clinton 
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Remarks to the Black Enterprise 
Magazine 25th Anniversary Gala 
August 9, 1995 


Thank you, Earl. I’m delighted to be with 
you, and I appreciate your introduction. It 
is I who shioeld be thanking you tonight and 
many of those who are there with you for 
your incredible effort over so many years, 
and especially for your valuable input and 
support on the affirmative action policy. 

I also want to say hello to my Secretary 
of Commerce, Ron Brown. I’m you ap- 
plauded him. He certainly is one of the finest 
Secretaries of Commerce this country ever 
had. He has done more to promote jobs and 
businesses for all Americans than anybody 
has in a long time. I want to say hello to 
Dr. Earl Richardson, the President of Mor- 
gan State. To Tom Labrecque of Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, thank you for being there and 
for your work. Reverend Jackson, I’m sorry 
I missed your prayer. I need it more than 
anybody who’s there. [Laughter] I’m so 
I missed it. Mayor Schmoke, Governor Wild- 
er, I enjoyed being with you a few days ago. 
And to my longtime friend Maynard Jackson, 
and to all the Graves family and all my 
friends who are gathered there tonight to 
honor your achievements, Eari, I want to 
send my best wishes. 

I also know that I speak for all of you when 
we offer our best wishes to someone who 
had planned to be with you tonight—our 
prayers and best wishes are with David 
Dinkins. We wish him well, and we know 
he’s going to be all right. 

Earl, I want to add my congratulations to 
you and to Black Enterprise for 25 years of 
leadership in African-American business. 
This evening celebrates initiative, achieve- 
ment, and opportunity. Initiative has always 
been the American genius, and Earl, you 
have set a singular example of that kind of 
genius. And because of your example, count- 
less African-Americans have been empow- 
ered to take advantage of opportunity, to 
achieve. A life of accomplishment has expo- 
nential impact, and you, Earl Graves, have 
proved that. 

A quarter century ago, you and Black En- 
terprise began to fill a large void for African- 
Americans who needed a source for informa- 
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tion, encouragement, and guidance, to be- 
come entrepreneurs and to succeed in busi- 
ness. And over the years Black Enterprise 
has helped dreams to become reality. I know 
it will continue to do so for more African- 
Americans for many, many more years to 
come. 

It’s fitting that this anniversary is being 
celebrated with another important initiative 
by Earl Graves and that is to build up busi- 
ness education at one of our Nation’s finest 
historically black universities, Morgan State. 
That’s an investment that will pay great divi- 
dends for the next generation and beyond 
and I hope one that will encourage others 
to follow Earl’s lead and to do their part to 
help expand opportunities in business and 
education for African-Americans. When we 
do that, all of America benefits. 

I declared the last week in September Mi- 
nority Enterprise Development Week to call 
attention to an important avenue to eco- 
nomic empowerment in America. But the 
fact is, we should be celebrating and promot- 
ing business growth in minority communities 
every day of the year. This business growth 
is essential for our continued prosperity, and 
it’s the right way to create wealth, to encour- 
age self-sufficiency, to generate jobs, and to 
build our people up and to build our commu- 
nities up. 

Our administration is working hard to 
strengthen all our Nation’s businesses. We’ve 
opened new domestic and international mar- 
kets, due in no small part to the hard work 
of Ron Brown and all those at the Commerce 
Department who have helped to expand the 
opportunities for American businesses. 
We've reduced the cost of borrowing for 
business start-ups and for expansions. While 
the Small Business Administration has cut its 
budget by 40 percent, it has doubled its loan 
output and increased its loan output to mi- 
nority businesses and women by almost 80 

rcent. 

Now, all this is making an impact. Overall, 
new businesses are growing as never before. 
And since 1992, nearly 100,000 new African- 
American businesses have been created in 
the United States. By 1997, according to the 
Census Bureau, there will be 717,000 Afri- 
can-American businesses in America, the re- 
sult of the largest increase in any 5-year pe- 
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riod. That’s an accomplishment to be proud 
of, and I would tell you that if we get another 
4 years to work on the economy, the number 
may be bigger than that. 

Last month, as Earl said, I reaffirmed 
America’s need for affirmative action, includ- 
ing set-asides for minority business owners 
in Federal contract procurement. I did it be- 
cause I believe our country still needs this 
tool to address the limits of opportunity 
which still exist in our society, based on gen- 
der and race. I did it because I believe we'll 
be stronger if every American has a chance 
to live up to his or her God-given abilities. 

We must have a mission, a national mission 
at the end of this century to restore the 
American dream of opportunity and the 
American value of responsibility. We must 
have a mission to do this together. We've got 
a big decision to make about whether we're 
going forward together or not. Whether we 
like it or not, we’re all in the future together. 
We are a national family, whether we like 
it or not. And we're going forward, like a 
good family, together, or if we squabble and 
get divided and get side-tracked, we'll be 
held back, like a not very good family, to- 
gether. We are a part of America’s greater 
national community. All of you have to be 
part of that mission. I am committed to doing 
everything I can to build a good partnership 
with you, to move our country forward. 

We've come a good ways in the 25 years 
since Black Enterprise was born, but there 
is still a lot to be done. Too many people 
still don’t have the chance to reach their 
God-given potential, and affirmative action 
is just one part of a larger strategy to expand 
opportunities for all Americans, in education 
and business and all our workplaces. That 
larger strategy has to begin with Head Start 
for poor children. It has to include lower 
costs and better, more available college loans 
for the children of working families as well 
as poor families. It has to include adequate 
job training for people when they lose their 
jobs or when they're underemployed. It has 
to include creating business opportunities 
where none existed before. 

That’s what our empowerment zones are 
for. That’s what the community development 
financial institutions are for. That’s what 
stronger enforcement of the Community Re- 
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investment Act is for. We have to invest in 
our cities and the people who live there. We 
have to invest in our rural areas and the peo- 
ple who live there. We have to invest in our 
workers and in our working families. 

That’s why I believe we need a real family 
values agenda, which includes raising the 
minimum wage, targeting tax relief to the 
raising of children and the educating of chil- 
dren, protecting Medicare for - seniors, 
and protecting the right of people to keep 
their own health insurance if they change 
jobs or someone in the family gets sick. 

We can balance the budget, and we 
should. Progressives, minorities, Democrats 
those of us who care about public invest- 
ment, we don’t have a stake in a permanent 
Government deficit. That just gives more and 
more money every year to the people who 
hold the debt and less and less to the people 
who need the investment. But we have to 
balance this budget in a way that allows us 
to grow together, without = respon- 
sibilities to our parents in health care, with- 
out gutting our responsibilities to our chil- 
dren in education, without undermining our 
ee to maintain a social safety net 
and provide for a clean environment and a 
healthy and safe environment as well. 

We have to follow the right kind of strategy 
to balance the budget, grow the economy, 
and a all Americans, together. Only when 
we work together can we restore economic 
opportunity, solve our social problems, com- 
pete and win in the global economy of the 
21st century, only when we do it together. 

We do not have a person to waste. That 
is the big decision that all of us have to face. 
Captains of industry, leaders in education, 
mentors to a new generation: that’s what 
many of ee are. You have a big role in this 
strategy for America’s future. Every time you 
help a young person get an education, help 
someone get started in business, provide an 
example by being a successful person your- 
self who took on the challenge and respon- 
sibility of entrepreneurship and made it, 
every time you do one of those things you're 
making a difference and helping to move us 
forward. 

I want you to think about what's at stake. 
Here in Washington, the old debate about 
what was liberal or conservative is really not 
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what’s going on. You know, I have cut the 
deficit more, reduced the size of Govern- 
ment more, eliminated more governmental 
regulations and governmental programs than 
my two Republican predecessors. I’ve also 
invested more in education, expanded trade, 
tried to help poor areas and minority busi- 
nesses, tried ' to empower families with thin 
like family and medical leave and affordable 
college loans and national service, things that 
have traditionally been called liberal. I’m try- 
ing to move people from welfare to work but 
only if they can support their children and 
help them to grow up and be successful. 

We've got to do things in a different way. 
But the debate we’re having here is the most 
profound debate we've had in a hundred 
years. And every one of you has got to make 
up your mind to be a part of it because the 
old conservative things that I just mentioned, 
they’re hardly on the radar screen here. 

We're debating here with a new genera- 
tion of so-called conservatives who, I think, 
have some radical ideas. They believe that, 
except for defense, any tax cut, any tax cut, 
is better than any Government p 
They believe that some of the things we'd 
like to do through Government are nice 
enough but not worth imposing any, any, re- 
quirement or sacrifice or contribution on 
Americans who aren’t going to directly bene- 
fit. They believe in a future that really would 
unleash us all from each other, minimize our 
responsibilities to each other, and run the 
risk of giving us a country with a whole lot 
of wealthy people but vastly more poor and 
a declining middle class. 

I believe in a high-opportunity, high- 
growth future where we grow the middle 
class and shrink the under class, where we 
support entrepreneurs but we also believe 
that we have an obligation to help everybody 
make the most of their own lives. And to 
do it, we need strong neighborhoods with 
safe streets and good health care systems and 
good schools and clean environments. And 
we need a commitment to help people 
through education and through efforts to 
deal with our very difficult and thorny social 
problems. 

In other words, I believe we really are a 
family. I think we have certain obligations 
to one another that we have a responsibility 
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to fulfill. And I don’t believe any of us are 
going to be the kind of people we want to 
be, and I don’t think our children will have 
the kind of future we want them to have, 
unless we make up our mind that there are 
some things we have to do together. 

If you look at the 21st century, and you 
say, what’s it going to be like—there will be 
a global economy, information will speed 
around the world quickly, goods will cross 
national borders, the world will get smaller— 
you have to say that the United States, be- 
cause of the strength of our economic system 
and because we are the most diverse, big, 
rich country on Earth—racially, religiously, 
ethnically—that we’re in better shape for the 
21st century than any other great country, 
that our best days are still ahead of us. But 
we have to answer the debate now going on 
in Washington properly for that to be true. 

We haven't had a debate like this since 
the industrial revolution changed America 
and Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wil- 
son had to answer questions like, how are 
we going to keep a private economy but have 
real competition in things like oil and steel? 
They had to ask questions like, how are we 
going to let people work but stop these 9- 
and 10-year-old kids from working 10 hours 
a day, 6 days a week, in coal mines and fac- 
tories? We reached the right kind of deci- 
sions then, and we preserved the free enter- 
prise system and broadened freedom and op- 
portunity throughout the 20th century stead- 
ily. We even survived the Great Depression 
and conquered the oppressors in World War 
II because of the power of our country. 

Well, now we’re moving into a dramatically 
different kind of economy. The way we work 
and live is changing dramatically. And we are 
literally having the debates again in Washing- 
ton that we had a hundred years ago. You 
have got to be a part of that. You know that 
believing that we work together and grow to- 
gether is not inconsistent with believing in 
enterprise and individual effort and personal 
responsibility and hard work. You know that. 

That is the lesson America must emblazon 
in its heart and its mind if the 21st century 
is going to be our golden age. I think it will 
be because of people like Earl Graves, be- 
cause of efforts like Black Enterprise, be- 
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cause of all the African-American entre- 
preneurs who have made a difference in our 
Nation, knowing that whenever they suc- 
ceed, they're helping us all to come closer 
together, closer to the dream of equal oppor- 
tunity for all Americans, without which we 
will never, never have the progress we all 
want and need for our children in the next 
century. 

Thank you, Earl. Thank you all, and God 
bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke by satellite at 9:10 
p-m. from the Diplomatic Reception Room at the 
White House to the gala in New York City. In 
his remarks, he referred to Rev. Jesse L. Jackson 
of the Rainbow Coalition; Mayor Kurt Schmoke 
of Baltimore, MD; former Governor of Virginia 
L. Douglas Wilder; Maynard Jackson, former 
mayor of Atlanta, GA; and David Dinkins, former 
mayor of New York City. 


Remarks Prior to a Roundtable 
Discussion on Teenage Smoking 


August 10, 1995 


Well, good morning. Ladies and gentle- 
men, today I have brought together medical 
experts and children who have taken a pledge 
against smoking to talk about our common 
commitment to ending youth smoking. 

This issue is critical to our efforts to im- 
prove the health of our Nation. According 
to the Center for Disease Control, of the 2 
million Americans who will die in 1995, over 
400,000 of them will have conditions related 
to smoking. 

Later today I will announce my strategy 
for combating this problem based on one 
simple idea: We should do everything we 
possibly can to keep tobacco out of the hands 
of our young people in the United States. 

Now I'd like to call on Shana Bailey, who 
is a 12-year-old from Florida who’s part of 
a successful program that teaches students 
how and why they should stay smoke-free. 


Norte: The President spoke at 10:18 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. 
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The President’s News Conference 
August 10, 1995 


Teenage Smoking 


The President. Good afternoon. Today I 
am announcing broad executive action to 
protect the young people of the United 
States from the awful dangers of tobacco. 

Over the years we have learned more and 
more about the dangers of addictive sub- 
stances to our young people. In the sixties 
and seventies we came to realize the threat 
drugs posed to young Americans. In the 
eighties we came to grips with the awful 
problem of drunk driving among young peo- 
ple. It is time to take a third step to free 
our teenagers from addiction and depend- 
ency. 

Adults are capable of making their own de- 
cisions about whether to smoke. But we all 
know that children are especially susceptible 
to the deadly temptation of tobacco and its 
skillful marketing. Today and every day this 
year, 3,000 young people will begin to smoke. 
One thousand of them ultimately will die of 
cancer, emphysema, heart disease, and other 
diseases caused by smoking. That’s more 
than a million vulnerable young people a year 
being hooked on nicotine that ultimately 
could kill them. 

Therefore, by executive authority, I will re- 
strict sharply the advertising, promotion, dis- 
tribution, and marketing of cigarettes to 
teenagers. I do this on the basis of the best 
available scientific evidence, the findings of 
the American Medical Association, the 
American Cancer Society, the American 
Heart Association, the American Lung Asso- 
ciation, the Centers for Disease Control. 
Fourteen months of study by the Food and 
Drug Administration confirms what we all 
know: Cigarettes and smokeless tobacco are 
harmful, highly addictive, and aggressively 
marketed to our young people. The evidence 
is overwhelming, and the threat is imme- 
diate. 

Our children face a health crisis that is get- 
ting worse. One-third more 8th-graders and 
one-quarter more 10th-graders are smoking 
today than 4 years ago. One out of five high 
school seniors is a daily smoker. We need 
to act, and we must act now, before another 
generation of Americans is condemned to 
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fight a difficult and grueling personal battle 
with an addiction that will cost millions of 
them their lives. 

Adults make their own decisions about 
whether or not to smoke. Relatively few peo- 
ple start to smoke past their teens. Many 
adults have quit; many have tried and failed. 
But we all know that teenagers are especially 
susceptible to pressures, pressure to the ma- 
nipulation of mass ne advertising, the 
pressure of the seduction of skilled market- 
ing campaigns aimed at exploiting their inse- 
curities and uncertainties about life. 

When Joe Camel tells young children that 
smoking is cool, when billboards tell teens 
that smoking will lead to true romance, when 
Virginia Slims tells adolescents that cigarettes 
may make them thin and glamorous, then our 
children need our wisdom, our guidance, and 
our experience. We are their parents, and 
it is up to us to protect them. 

So today I am authorizing the Food and 
Drug Administration to initiate a broad series 
of steps all designed to stop sales and market- 
ing of cigarettes and smokeless tobacco to 
children. As a result, the following steps will 
be taken. First, young people will have to 
prove their age with an I.D. card to buy ciga- 
rettes. Second, cigarette vending machines 
which circumvent any ban on sales to kids 
will be prohibited. Third, schools and play- 

rounds will be free of tobacco advertising 
on billboards in their neighborhoods. Fourth, 
images such as Joe Camel will not appear 
on billboards or in ads in publications that 
reach substantial numbers of children and 
teens. Fifth, teens won't be targeted by any 
marketing gimmicks, ranging from single cig- 
arette sales to T-shirts, gym bags, and spon- 
sorship of sporting events. And finally, the 
tobacco industry must fund and implement 
an annual $150 million campaign aimed at 
stopping teens from smoking through edu- 
cational efforts. 

Now, these are all commonsense steps. 
They don’t ban smoking; they don’t bar ad- 
vertising. We do not, in other words, seek 
to address activities that seek to sell ciga- 
rettes only to adults. We are stepping in to 
protect those who need our help, our vulner- 
able young people. And the evidence of in- 
creasing smoking in the last few years is plain 
and compelling. 
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Now, nobody much likes Government reg- 
ulation. And I would prefer it if we could 
have done this in some other way. The only 
other way I can think of is if Congress were 
to write these restrictions into law. They 
could do that. And if they do, this rule could 
become unnecessary. But it is wrong to be- 
lieve that we can take a voluntary approach 
to this problem. And absent congressional ac- 
tion, and in the presence of a massive mar- 
keting and lobbying campaign by cigarette 
companies aimed at our children, clearly, I 
have no alternative but to do everything I 
can to bring this assault to a halt. 

The issue has touched all of us in personal 
ways. We all know friends or family members 
whose lives were shortened because of their 
involvement with tobacco. The Vice Presi- 
dent’s sister, a heavy smoker who started as 
a teen, died of lung cancer. It is that kind 
of pain that I seek to spare other families 
and young children. Less smoking means less 
cancer, less illness, longer lives, a stronger 
America. Acting together we can make a dif- 
ference. With this concerted plan targeted 
at those practices that especially prey upon 
our children, we can save lives, and we will. 

To those who produce and market ciga- 
rettes, I say today, take responsibility for your 
actions. Sell your products only to adults. 
Draw the line on children. Show by your 
deeds as well as your words that you recog- 
nize that it is wrong as well as illegal to hook 
one inillion children a year on tobacco. 

Terry [Terence Hunt, Associated Press]. 

Q. Mr. President, with your decision on 
tobacco you’re taking on one of the biggest 
cash crops in a region where you've already 
got major political problems. Are you writing 
off the South for next year’s elections? And 
isn’t this is a blow to other Democratic can- 
didates in tobacco States? 

The President. Well, first of all, the most 
important thing is that there is an epidemic 
among our children. You've got a third more 
8th-graders, a quarter more 10th-graders 
smoking than there were 10 years ago. What- 
ever the political consequences, a thousand 
kids a day are beginning a habit which will 
probably shorten their lives. I mean, that is 
the issue. And I believe that is the issue ev- 
erywhere. 
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I believe there are tobacco farmers in the 
States which grow tobacco, who have been 
involved in it a hundred years or more—their 
families—who don’t want their kids to start 
smoking. We're not talking about whether 
they have a right to grow tobacco or reap 
the paltry 4% cents, which is all they get out 
of a pack of cigarettes. We're talking about 
whether we are going to do what we know 
is the right thing to do to save the lives of 
America’s children. And I think it is more 
important than any political consequence. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]. 


Bosnia 


Q. Mr. President, the war in Bosnia is wid- 
ening. How long is the world, particularly the 
Europeans who have been there in the past, 
how long are they going to stand—we all are 
going to stand by and watch this barbarism 
on both sides? And what are your new initia- 
tives to end this suffering? 

The President. Well, first of all, let me 
briefly review what our objectives are. Our 
objectives are to minimize suffering, to stop 
the war from spreading, to preserve the in- 
tegrity of a Bosnian state. We have promoted 
the Muslim-Croat Federation. We have 
plainly succeeded in limiting the war. And 
except when the United Nations and NATO 
had not done what they said they would do, 
we have saved lives. 

This is an important moment in Bosnia, 
and it could be a moment of real promise. 
Because of the military actions of the last few 
days, the situation on the ground has 
changed. There is some uncertainty and in- 
stability. It could go either way. But I think 
it’s a time when we should try to make a 
move to make peace. 

Now, since the fall of Srebrenica and Zepa, 
we have tried to do two things: first of all, 
to strengthen the presence of the United Na- 
tions through the Rapid Reaction Force of 
the French, the British, and the Dutch, 
which we are supporting; and through getting 
a clearer chain of command and a stronger, 
broader use of authority for NATO to have 
air power where necessary where the pro- 
tected areas are threatened. 

The second thing we want to do is to see 
whether or not some diplomatic solution can 
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be brought to bear that would be fair and 
decent and just and that would take advan- 
tage of this moment where people are reas- 
sessing their various positions. And that’s 
what Mr. Lake is doing in Europe. We are 
consulting with all of our allies, and we're 
going to do the very best we can. I think 
we need to try to make a decent and good 
peace here because, ultimately, that’s the an- 
swer to all the questions you ask. 

Q. [Inaudible|—you have new ideas? 

The President. Well, we're exploring 
some ideas with the Europeans. I will say 
again what I said from the first day I came 
here: I do not believe it is right to impose 
peace on people. I don’t think in the end 
you get a lasting peace. So the United States 
does not seek to impose peace. But we’re 
exploring some different ideas. We don’t 
have a set map; we don’t have a set position. 
We have some ideas that the new events may 
make possible, and we're discussing it with 
our allies. 

Brit [Brit Hume, ABC News]. 


Teenage Smoking 


Q. Mr. President, in view of the powerful 
evidence of the dangers of smoking which 
you cited, wouldn’t it have been more logical 
to impose an outright ban instead of a regu- 
latory partial step which has the effect of get- 
ting the Federal Government into the busi- 
ness of regulating the size of print in advertis- 
ing? 

The President. Well, first I don’t know 
that the Federal Government will regulate 
the size of print; we regulate the warning la- 
bels. And of course, there is a proposal here 
on advertising to try to deal with restricting 
access to billboard advertising and others. 

But I think it would be wrong to ban ciga- 
rettes outright because, number one, it’s not 
illegal for adults to use them. Tens of millions 
of adults do use them, and I think it would 
be as ineffective as prohibition was. But I 
think to focus on our children is the right 
thing to do. Purchasing of cigarettes by young 
people, children, is supposed to be illegal in 
all 50 States, but they do it regularly. These 
fine young people here were with me this 
morning, and one of them talked about how 
he bought cigarette pack after cigarette pack 
after cigarette pack out of vending machines 
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to try to demonstrate to his local legislators 
that the laws were a sham. These will not 
make the laws a sham. This will enable us 
to save young people’s lives. 


China 

Q. Mr. President, has there been any 
progress in getting China to free human 
rights activist, Harry Wu? And related to 
that, will Mrs. Clinton be going to China in 
September to attend the U.N. Conference 
on Women? 

The President. On the first question, 
we're obviously very concerned about Harry 
Wu and following his case very closely. And 
I think the situation is in a position where 
the less that is said about it right now, the 
better. But it’s a very important issue to the 
United States, and I think to people through- 
out the world. 

No decision has yet been made about 
whether the First Lady will go to China. But 
I think it’s important for the American peo- 
ple to understand that this conference on 
women is a United Nations-sponsored con- 
ference that they decided to hold in China. 
It is a very important thing in its own right, 
and the United States will be represented 
there with a very strong delegation, whether 
she goes or not. And I think it’s important 
that we be represented there. 

Yes, Wolf [Wolf Blitzer, CNN]. 


Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, the situation in Iraq 
seems to be somewhat fluid right now with 
the defection of two of Saddam Hussein’s 
daughters, two of his sons-in-law, his oldest 
grandchild to Jordan. And King Hussein’s 
granting political asylum to all of these 
ple. First of all, can you assess what is Sans 
pening in Baghdad right now? And have you 
offered additional assurances to Jordan that 
the United States will ‘eo security if 
there is a threat from Iraq: 

The President. Well, as soon as the defec- 
tions occurred, King Hussein contacted us, 
and I called him back as quickly as I could 
on Tuesday evening, and we had a long talk 
about it. I think what these defections dem- 
onstrate is just how difficult things are within 
Iraq now and how out of touch Saddam Hus- 
sein has become with reality, how difficult 
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things are for his people. I also think this 
evidence supports the strong and firm posi- 
tion the United States has taken of not lifting 
the sanctions until Iraq fully complies with 
all the United Nations resolutions. I think 
that is—it’s clear that we have done the right 
thing. 

Now, with regard to your second question, 
King Hussein’s decision, located where he is, 
to grant asylum to those individuals was 
clearly an act of real courage. And I have 
assured him and told him that we would 
stand behind Jordan. We owe it to the people 
who are our partners in peace in the Middle 
East to stand behind them, and we have al- 
ready made it clear that if Iraq threatens its 
neighbors or violates United Nations resolu- 
tions, we would take appropriate action. I 
think we have to do so in this case. 

Q. “age! contingency steps being taken? 

The President. Well, I think you saw 
when Kuwait was threatened a few months 
ago, we are quite well-organized, and we 
have thought through what our—various sce- 
narios there and how we might move. But 
beyond that, I don’t want to say. And I don’t 
want to raise a red flag. I’m just saying we 
know that Saddam Hussein has been unpre- 
dictable in the past, we know this must be 
a very unsettling development, and it should 
be clear that the United States considers Jor- 
dan our ally and entitled to our protection 
if there security is threatened as a result of 
this incident. 


Teenage Smoking 

Q. Mr. President, given the fact that 
there’s been a 20-year war against drugs, 
which are illegal for everybody, which has 
produced, at best, mixed results, and given 
the fact that anybody who has kids know that 
the more you prohibit something, the more 
attractive it often becomes, what makes you 
think that you think you can do any better 
in the war against cigarettes than we've done 
against drugs? 

The President. Well, first of all, let me 
say that—let me take on your premise here. 
There have been sustained periods of years 
in our country and in recent history when 
arug use has gone down in all categories of 

, among all ages of people without re- 
to race or income. Unfortunately, today 
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ee is somewhat mixed because cas- 
rug use among young people seems to 
~ going up in areas where they feel a certain 
level of hopelessness. And we intend to 
reassert our efforts there. 

But it’s simply not true that cultural 
changes and legal bars together cannot work 
to reduce consumption. With regard to ciga- 
rettes, we have seen cultural changes leading 
to reduction in consumption. But what we 
see among young people is adults quitting 
and young people increasing their usage. If 
you make it clearly — more inaccessible, 
you reduce the lure of advertising and then 
you have an affirmative campaign, a positive 
campaign, so that you don’t just say no, you 
give young people information and make it 
the smart, the cool, the hip thing to do to 
take care of yourself and keep yourself 
healthy and alive. I believe there is every evi- 
dence from what has happened in drugs and 
in many other areas that we will see a dra- 
matic decline in smoking among young peo- 
ple. I think we can do that. 

And I think you see—there have been a 
lot of cultural changes to that effect in other 
areas. You see some States that have done 
it right have big increase in the use of seat- 
belts. Drunk driving goes down dramatically 
in some areas with the combination of the 
right sort of enforcement and the right sort 
of publicity. So I believe—I just don’t accept 
your premise. I think we'll have a big dent 
in this problem. 


Appropriations Legislation 

Q. Mr. President, the House has cut $20 
billion in discretionary spending for next 
year. Will they have to return some of those 
cuts to avoid you vetoing some of their appro- 
priations bills? 

The President. Yes. [Laughter] 


Whitewater Hearings 


Q. Mr. President, on Whitewater, you've 
said in the past that as far as you know every- 
thing as far as major evidence that is going 
to come out is out. We now face the prospect 
though of hearings going into 1996. Do you 
view this as pure politics? Do you worry 
about the overall shadow it has cast, merely 
the appearance of wrongdoing over the 
White House? 
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The President. | don’t have anything new 
to add to what I've already said about that. 
I will reiterate, when I started this whole epi- 
sode I said I would cooperate fully; I have 
cooperated fully. There is nothing else for 
me to do. I have to spend my energies and 
time being President, and that’s what I’m 
doing my best to do. 

Yes, Mara [Mara Liasson, National Public 
Radio]. 


Political Reform and Ross Perot 


Q. Mr. President, what message do you 
want Senator Dodd and Mr. McLarty to take 
to Ross Perot when they go down there this 
weekend? And also, do you feel that Ross 
Perot’s contribution to the issue of political 
reform is significant enough that you would 
consider appointing him to the bipartisan 
commission should it get established? 

The President. The answer to the second 
question—let me answer that first—the an- 
swer to the second question is, yes, I would 
consider doing that, but first, the Speaker has 
got to answer my letter or see John Gardner 
or Doris Kearns Goodwin or do something 
to respond to the handshake we made in 
New Hampshire. Of all the strange things 
that happen in Washington—and I know 
people think that all the rules are different 
here than they are for anybody anywhere else 
in America—but even here, when you shake 
hands with somebody in broad daylight and 
say you're going to do something, you ought 
to at least act like your going to do it. [Laugh- 
ter] Where I come from, you know, if kids 
did that, their mamas wouldn’t let them have 
dinner before—they got spanked, when I was 
growing up I mean, this is an amazing thing. 
So, yes, I would. 

The second part of the question was what 
will their message be. Their message will be: 
Number one, that the things that Ross Perot 
and Bill Clinton advocated in ’92 had a lot 
of overlap, and we have made significant 
progress in implementing 80 percent of the 
things that Ross Perot campaigned for in 
1992; two, a lot of the things that we haven’t 
done are because of obstruction in Congress 
and I mention only two, the line-item veto 
and political reform; and third, our budget 
is more consistent with the budget priorities 
outlined by Ross Perot and his campaign in 
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1992, that is, balance the budget but increase 
investment in education, research, and devel- 
opment, technology, and defense conversion. 

So, we've got a record message. We've got 
a present conflict message. We've got a mes- 
sage to ask them to come help us to support 
meaningful political reform and the right 
kind of balanced budget. 


Tobacco Industry 


Q. Mr. President, you noted in your 
speech in Charlotte yesterday that children 
follow what we do more than what we say. 
And I wonder what you think the message 
is when, on the one hand, the Government 
cracks down on teen smoking, on the other 
hand, it spends perhaps $25 million a year 
subsidizing the growth of tobacco, and when 
you yourself continue to smoke those big old 
cigars. [Laughter] 

The President. Well first of all, as you 
know, I’m allergic to cigars, so I don’t smoke 
many anymore. But I smoke a handful a year 
probably, and I probably shouldn’t. And I try 
not to do it in any way that sets a bad exam- 
ple. But I plead guilty to that. 

On the tobacco program, if it is self-financ- 
ing—and I have always supported the to- 
bacco program. It is essentially a self finane- 
ing program. The question is, do you want 
this tobacco grown by family farmers, or do 
you want it grown by big corporations if it’s 
a self-financing program? I would not favor 
a large taxpayer outlay for it. But a self-fi- 
nancing program, essentially which is what 
that is, has been designed to preserve the 
structure of family farms and the culture of 
the family farms rather than let the big to- 
bacco companies grow it themselves and turn 
all those folks into hired hands. I have 
thought, since it was going to be grown one 
way or the other, the family farm structure 
was a better one. I don’t think that sends 
a signal that we think young people ought 


to smoke cigarettes. 


Drug Cartels 


Q. [Inaudible|—the Colombian Govern- 
ment has captured some of the top leaders 
of both cartels and there’s been friction be- 
tween your government and the Samper gov- 
ernment when he came in. My first question 
is, do you think they are doing everything 
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they can? And the second question is, how 
worried are you that as the Colombian cartel 
wanes in influence, Mexican cartels will pick 
up the breach? 

The President. Well, first of all, I want 
to support the statements made by the DEA 
Director in my administration, Tom 
Considine. We have worked very hard with 
the Colombians and with others in South 
America, and you see the results in the last 
several months. We have had more major 
drug dealers arrested than in any previous 
similar time in our history, I believe. And 
we’re on the verge of breaking this Cali car- 
tel. It’s been great cooperation; we've worked 
hard. It’s making a difference. 

Secondly, as long as the raw crops can be 
grown and processed and distributed, we will 
have a constant battle, as long as there’s de- 
mand in the United States, to keep any vacu- 
um from being filled. And we are exploring 
today what the problems created by our suc- 
cesses might be, that is, if we continue to 
break down existing cartels, who will take up 
the slack and how can we prevent it. 


Teenage Smoking 


Q. Mr. President, last week you said that 
you did not want to advance a tobacco strat- 
egy that would get caught up in the courts 
and prevent any kind of action from taking 
place for years. Now you seem to have em- 
barked on that strategy. Tobacco companies 
have already today filed suit against your pro- 
posals. Why did you determine a voluntary 
effort in concert with the tobacco companies 
would not work? And is there any hope for 
some sort of compromise, some sort of either 
compromise with the tobacco companies or 
congressional action before you implement 
these regulations? 

The President. Well, first of all, I had 
hoped that the tobacco companies would 
agree to support these restrictions and to put 
them in law. And it’s still not too late for 
that. The FDA—Dr. Kessler has announced 
today a rulemaking procedure on the as- 
sumption of jurisdiction and on the specifics 
that I just outlined. If the tobacco companies 
accept those and this Congress will write 
them into law, then you will not have a long 
regulatory proceeding. But you will have im- 
mediate, immediate, effects. That is, if they 
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would rather have a law than Federal regula- 
tion, the FDA Director, Dr. Kessler, and I 
would rather have an immediate impact on 
teen smoking, not 2 years of litigation and 
then start the work. So it is not too late for 
that. 

But I am against a voluntary plan. I’m 
against it for several reasons. First of all, 
there would be no way to enforce it. Sec- 
ondly, the history of voluntary agreements 
with the tobacco industry is not good, to put 
it mildly. And thirdly, even if they tried to 
adhere to it, I don’t believe they could legally 
do so. 

Let me just give you one example. Suppose 
you were in the vending machine business 
and you sued the tobacco companies for de- 
ciding together that they were going to not 
let your vending machines go anywhere. 
Without a legal requirement there’s a good 
chance that could be held in a court of law 
to be a restraint of trade. So I think even 
if they tried to do it, they couldn’t do it. 

So we have to have a mandatory system. 
But I would just as soon have an act of Con- 
gress. Doctor Kessler agrees because we've 
got an epidemic of teen smoking, and far bet- 
ter to start right now as soon as we can pass 
a law than wait until we wade through all 
this litigation. 


Airline Safety 

Q. Mr. President, there was a scary break- 
down yesterday in the air traffic control sys- 
tem in the western United States, and we've 
had similar incidents in past months and re- 
cent years. Can you tell the American people 
that the FAA is doing everything possible to 
preserve the safety of the flying public, or 
do you see that new measures need to be 
taken? 

The President. | can tell you that I have 
asked that question repeatedly since I have 
been President, and I have worked very hard 
on making sure that we are moving to do 
everything we can constantly to make sure 
that the air traffic control system is as safe 
as possible. 

We also, as you know, have ordered some 
new measures to be taken to promote airline 
security, which the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation announced just in the last couple of 
days. And I do want to emphasize to the 
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American people because I know there’s 
been a lot of discussion about it, there was 
no specific incident that prompted me to 
make the decision to try to increase security 
around airports. But the overall conditions, 
it seemed to me, dictated that we do that. 

And I think that this country has been very 
strong against terrorism through military ac- 
tion, imposing sanctions, stopping sanctions 
from being lifted, stopping terrorist incidents 
before they occur, arresting terrorists shortly 
after they commit acts. This is a part of our 
ongoing effort to protect the American peo- 
ple from that. 

And parenthetically, I would like to say I 
certainly wish the Congress would pass the 
antiterrorism legislation which was promised 
to me on Memorial Day. That would also 
help us in this regard. 


Teenage Drinking 

Q. In going after teenage smoking, Mr. 
President, did you consider including alcohol 
abuse as part of that? I know you mentioned 
drunk driving in your opening remarks, but 
alcohol among young people is thought to 
be as much of a problem as smoking is. 

The President. First of all, it is far less 
accessible. It’s harder to get. What we have 
advocated there, and I hope the Congress 
will adopt, is a national zero tolerance for 
alcohol among young drivers. If we go to zero 
tolerance among young drivers, I think it will 
make a difference. Now, I noted last week 
and I would like to give the State credit for 
it; one State adopted zero tolerance this last 
week. We are now up to 27 States that have 
done it on their own. But I think zero toler- 
ance is the best thing to do. 

Sarah [Sarah McClendon, 
News]. 


Opposition From Congress 

Q. Mr. President, there’s a move on Cap- 
itol Hill among some right-wing Senators— 
Faircloth of North Carolina—and also joined 
by—and D’Amato, of course, New York— 
and several left-wing Democrats, real liberal 
left-wing Democrats to try to get you out of 
office this month. They're going to try to do 
that by embarrassing you so that you will re- 
sign. Would you resign your office under any 
circumstances? [Laughter] 


McClendon 
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The President. Well, if you promise to 
run off with me, I might. [Laughter] But oth- 
erwise I can’t think of any reason. [Laughter] 


1996 Election 


Q. Mr. President, continuing on the politi- 
cal mien, if we might. [Laughter] A year from 
now the Republican Presidential convention 
opens. Looking at the electoral vote now, it 
seems to be a lot of political experts say that 
you're in trouble in the South, in trouble in 
the West, it’s really going to be an uphill bat- 
tle for reelection. How do you assess your 
position at this time? 

The President. Well, first of all, I don’t 
think my position at this time amounts to 
anything because the world will turn around. 
At this time, when I started running for 
President—I hadn’t even declared for Presi- 
dent this time 4 years ago, and everybody 
said the incumbent President could not be 
defeated. So I don’t think anyone knows, and 
I think all this is idle speculation. 

I will tell you this: I have done my best 
to do what I said I would do when I ran. 
This is the second anniversary of our eco- 
nomic plan. We passed our reconciliation bill 
on this day 2 years ago. Theirs is still not 
passed. And the people who are now in 
charge of the Congress said that it would be 
the end of the world; we would have a ter- 
rible recession; it would bankrupt the coun- 
try; it would be awful. And 2 years later, we 
have 7 million jobs, 2% million new home- 
owners, 14% million new small businesses, a 
record, a record number of new self-made 
millionaires, a very high stock market, very 
low inflation. ‘ 

Now, this is the first time in history we've 
had this kind of surge that hasn’t also raised 
the incomes of ordinary people because of 
the new realities which we face. So now, eco- 
nomic policy must be seen as a two-step, not 
a one-step, process. We've got to grow the 
economy and raise incomes. That’s why I 
want to raise the minimum wage. That’s why 
I want to give every unemployed worker or 
under-employed worker the right to 2 years 
of education at the local community college. 
That’s why I’m trying to have a tax cut that’s 
focused on child rearing and education, to 
raise incomes. 
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But I believe when the record of this ad- 
ministration is made, in every area, whether 
it’s this or in fighting crime or protecting the 
environment or educating our people or try- 
ing to prepare the world for the end of the 
post-cold-war era and a new era of coopera- 
tion, I believe the American people will lis- 
ten, and then they'll make their own judg- 
ments about it. But I don’t think anybody 
can know what's going to happen a year and 
a half from now. 


Teenage Smoking 

Q. Mr. President, are you sure you 
wouldn’t like to pledge today not to smoke 
cigars anymore to set an example? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, you mean should I 
go from five or six down to zero a year? 
Maybe so. But I don’t think that’s the point. 
The point I want to make is, number one, 
cigars and pipes were not found by the FDA 
to be part of this. Did you know that? 

Number two, the issue is, for me—I try 
to set a good example. I try never to do it 
when people see. I admitted that I did do 
it when Captain O’Grady was found because 
I was so happy. It was a form of celebration. 
But I don’t think you should let that become 
the issue. The issue is whether the children 
are smoking cigarettes in this country. 


Nuclear Testing by France 


Q. Mr. President, on the French nuclear 
testing, the French are now saying they will 

ee to a zero threshold for nuclear tests 
in the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. Will the U.S. 
concur? Do you think the French should can- 
cel their tests? And very importantly, has the 
U.S. agreed to share technology with the 
French so that they can develop their own 
—_ simulations and not have to test? 

The President. 1 applaud the French 
statement today. It will make it much easier 
for us to get a comprehensive test ban. I do 
not think they should resume testing, but 
they know that. That’s a difference between 
us and them and most of the rest of the world 
and them. And we will have a statement 
about our own policy in the very near future, 
but I don’t want to make it today. 

Press Secretary Mike McCurry. Let’s 
make this one the last question. 
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Teenage Smoking 

Q. Mr. President, the steps that you out- 
lined today are tailored very carefully to curb 
the sale of tobacco to young people. My 
question is, if they’re implemented, will the 
FDA retain power that would allow them at 
a future date to ban or curb sale of tobacco 
to adults? 

The President. Well, of course, that’s 
what the tobacco companies are worried 
about, I guess. Our belief is that this is a 
pediatric disease. This is a problem for chil- 
dren, that when tobacco is lawful, it would 
be wrong for a Government agency to try 
to in any way restrict the access of adults 
to it if it is lawful. So the answer is, I don’t 
know what the law would be because, in this 
case, I’m not the lawyer for the agency. I 
can’t give you a lawful answer. I can tell you 
that the policy of this Government is that 
the focus should be on our children, their 
health and their welfare. That is the focus. 

If there is a worry underlying the question 
you asked, there is an answer to that worry: 
Put it in the law. Let’s have the tobacco com- 
panies come in. Let’s talk to the Members 
of Congress from the tobacco-growing States. 
Let’s pass it into law. Pass these restrictions. 
Put them into law. Do it now. Then we won’t 
have all these lawsuits, and we will begin im- 
mediately, right now, to protect the children 
of this country. That is the answer. 

Yes, Deborah [Deborah Mathis, Gannett 
News Service]. 


Whitewater Hearings 


Q. Mr. President, there has been a parade 
of you and your wife’s friends, associates, 
aides, former aides on Capitol Hill lately in 
both the Senate and House Whitewater hear- 
ings. How does it make you feel to see so 
many of your old friends and associates being 
grilled, in effect? And have you been keeping 
track of the hearings, and if so, how? 

The President. The answer to the second 
question is, not really, Occasionally I see a 
clip or something, but I don’t watch tele- 
vision very much, except late at night for a 
few minutes before I to go bed. So I haven’t 
had a chance to keep up with it. My impres- 
sion is that they have all acquitted themselves 
quite well, ne I’ve been proud of them. But 
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I don’t have anything to say on the underlying 
substance beyond what I've already said. 


Teenage Smoking 


Q. Mr. President, on the FDA rule again, 
a coalition of advertisers is filing suit today 
saying that for a legal product, your rule 
would go far beyond any precedent in re- 
stricting first amendment rights. Is there any 
precedent that you could cite that would be 
. equivalent in its reach into the first amend- 
ment? And if not, are you not concerned 
about that aspect? 

The President. First of all, nobody who's 
ever held this office loved the first amend- 
ment any more than I do. And no one has 
ever felt both edges of it any more than I 
have. I believe in the first amendment. That’s 
what my speech about religious freedom was 
about the other day. I believe in it. 

But I would remind you of just a few basic 
facts. It is illegal for children to smoke ciga- 
rettes. How then can it be legal for people 
to advertise to children to get them to smoke 
cigarettes? And does anybody seriously doubt 
that a lot of this advertisement is designed 
to reach children so we get new customers 
for the tobacco companies as the old cus- 
tomers disappear? It cannot be a violation 
of the freedom of speech in this country to 
say that you cannot advertise to entice people 
to do something which they cannot legally 
do. So I just don’t buy the first amendment 
argument, it’s just not true. 

And by the way, that is why—to go back 
to an earlier question—the FDA ran the risk 
of having a rather complex rule to make it 
clear that there should be some freedom left, 
some considerable freedom left to advertise 
to adults. 

Yes, ma’am. 


China 

Q. Mr. President, your administration has 
said on many occasions that you’re going to 
adhere to the one-China policy. However, 
the two sides of Taiwan’s fate obviously have 
different views on what this one China is. 
And you are the one who made the decision 
to allow President Teng-hui to come to the 
United States, and China is very, very un- 
happy now. So I wonder, how are you going 
to balance between a democratic Taiwan 
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willing to risk everything to seek international 
recognition and, on the other hand, the very, 
very important strategic interests between 
the United States and China? 

The President. First of all, we're going 
to balance them by continuing to adhere to 
the one-China policy. It is the policy of the 
United States; it has been for years; it contin- 
ues to be. 

Secondly, we are going to do everything 
we can to make sure that our policy is clearly 
understood in China and in Taiwan. I made 
the decision personally to permit President 
Li from Taiwan to come into this country 
not as the head of state, not as the head of 
a government that we had recognized but be- 
cause he wanted to come. I’m sure there 
were political aspects to this, but he asked 
whether he could come to his college re- 
union, whether he could give speeches, 
whether he could travel in our United States. 
He is a law-abiding person. We had no 
grounds on which to ie him. 

In the American culture there is a con- 
stitutional right to travel and a constitutional 
right to speak. And as a man who has almost 
never missed any of his high school or college 
reunions, I just felt I ought to give him the 
same opportunity. It was not an abrogation 
of our one-China policy in any way. It was 
a recognition of something that’s special in 
our culture about the rights we accord indi- 
viduals who obey our laws and comport 
themselves appropriately. 


Welfare Reform 


Q. Mr. President, as you know, the welfare 
reform bill has been delayed in the Senate. 
I wonder how optimistic you are that welfare 
reform can pass this year and to what extent 
welfare reform has been wrapped up in Re- 
publican Presidential politics. 

The President. Well, it plainly has been 
wrapped up to some extent in Republican 
Presidential politics, and that’s bad because 
85 percent of the American people want it. 
As I think Senator Dole acknowledged a day 
or so ago, I made a personal appeal to him 
to try to work with me to get a wellaee reform 
bill out and to do it this year. 

What do we want out of welfare reform? 
We want work. We want time limits. We 
want responsible parenting. Those are the 
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three things we want. Can we get there from 
where we are? I think we can. I think that 
Senator Dole has moved somewhat away 
from the extreme right of his . Senator 
Daschle, Senator Mikulski, and Senator 
Breaux have offered a bill which has united 
the Democrats in moving away from the con- 
ventional wisdom toward welfare reform. 
And what we need to do over this break is 
that folks need to get together and figure out 
how we can put these approaches together 
and come out with a bill which promotes 
work, which promotes time limits, which pro- 
motes responsible parenting. I cannot believe 
we can’t reach an agreement here. 

Meanwhile, I will keep trying to get more 
States involved. You know, I have 32 States 
now that I’ve given permission to get out 
from under the Federal rules to promote 
welfare reform. And I would remind you I 
have offered all 50 States within 30 days the 
right to require young teen mothers to stay 
at home and stay in school to get checks, 
to put time limits and work requirements on 
welfare reform, and to allow the States to 
convert the welfare benefits and the food 
stamp benefits into wage supplements to get 
private employers to hire people in the pri- 
vate sector. Every State in the country could 
do that within the next 30 days. They just 
call us and send a request; we do it. 

So we'll keep working, but we need the 
legislation, especially because we have to 
have national standards for tough child sup- 
port enforcement that we cannot implement 
without the law. 

I think our time is—one more question. 
Yes, go ahead. 

Legislative Priorities 

Q. Before the tobacco regulations came 
up this news conference was billed as your 
chance to give a farewell message to Con- 
gress. If you could send them a postcard from 
Jackson next week—{laughter|—what would 
you list as your top three or four priorities? 

The President. We need to pass a decent 
budget that balances the budget but doesn’t 
do it on the backs of elderly people who don’t 
have enough to live on by exploding their 
Medicare costs; it doesn’t walk away from our 
commitment to education, the education of 
our young people from Head Start to more 
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affordable college loans through national 
service; that doesn’t undermine our common 
commitment to the environment. We can 
find common ground on this budget that 
brings the American people together and 
moves us forward. 

The second thing I would say is, we need 
to pass welfare reform. We need to pass wel- 
fare reform—work, time limits, responsible 
parenting. 

The third thing I would say is, let’s get 
to work on the unfinished agenda here, pass 
the antiterrorism bill, the line-item veto, ap- 
point the political reform commission. Let’s 
get after it. Let’s do the things that we all 
are for, we keep saying we’re for. Let’s de- 
liver for the American people. 

Let me say in closing that my family and 
I are leaving on Tuesday for Wyoming, and 
I want you to enjoy your vacation. 

Thank you, and God bless you. Thank you. 


NoTE: The President’s 101st news conference 
began at 1:32 p.m. in the East Room at the White 
House. 


Memorandum on Mobile Services 
Antennas 


August 10, 1995 


Memorandum for the Heads of Departments 
and Agencies 

Subject: Facilitating Access to Federal 
Property for the Siting of Mobile Services 
Antennas 


Recent advancements in mobile tele- 
communications technology present an op- 
portunity for the rapid construction of the 
Nation’s wireless communications infrastruc- 
ture. As a matter of policy, the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall encourage the efficient and 
timely implementation of such new tech- 
nologies and the concomitant infrastructure 
buildout as a means of stimulating economic 
growth and creating new jobs. The recent 
auctioning and impending licensing of radio 
frequencies for mobile personal communica- 
tions services presents the Federal Govern- 
ment with the opportunity to foster new 
technologies and to encourage the develop- 
ment of communications infrastructure by 
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making Federal property available for the 
siting of mobile services antennas. 

Therefore, to the extent permitted by law, 
I hereby direct the Administrator of General 
Services, within 90 days, in consultation with 
the Secretaries of Agriculture, Interior, De- 
fense, and the heads of such other agencies 
as the Administrator may determine, to de- 
velop procedures necessary to facilitate ap- 
propriate access to Federal property for the 
siting of mobile services antennas. 

The procedures should be developed in 
accordance with the following: 

1. (a) Upon request, and to the extent per- 
mitted by law and where practicable, execu- 
tive departments and agencies shall make 
available Federal Government buildings and 
lands for the siting of mobile service anten- 
nas. This should be done in accordance with 
Federal, State, and local laws and regula- 
tions, and consistent with national security 
concerns (including minimizing mutual elec- 
tromagnetic interactions), public health and 
safety concerns, environmental and aesthetic 
concerns, preservation of historic buildings 
and monuments, protection of natural and 
cultural resources, protection of national 
park and wilderness values, protection of Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge systems, and subject 
to any Federal requirements promulgated by 
the agency managing the facility and the 
Federal Communications Commission, the 
Federal Aviation Administration, National 
Telecommunications and Information Ad- 
ministration, and other relevant departments 
and agencies. 

(b) Antennas on Federal buildings or land 
may not contain any advertising. 

(c) Federal property does not include 
lands held by the United States in trust for 
individual or Native American tribal govern- 
ments. 

(d) Agencies shall retain discretion to re- 
ject inappropriate siting requests, and assure 
adequate protection of public property and 
timely removal of equipment and structures 
at the end of service. 

2. All procedures and mechanisms adopted 
regarding access to Federal property shall be 
clear and simple so as to facilitate the effi- 
cient and rapid buildout of the national wire- 
less communications infrastructure. 
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3. Unless otherwise prohibited by or in- 
consistent with Federal law, agencies shall 
charge fees based on market a for siting 
antennas on Federal property, and may use 
competitive procedures if not all applicants 
can be accommodated. 

This memorandum does not give the siting 
of mobile services antennas priority over 
other authorized uses of Federal buildings 
or land. 

All independent regulatory commissions 
and agencies are requested to comply with 
the provisions of this memorandum. 

This memorandum is not intended to cre- 
ate any right, benefit or trust responsibility, 
substantive or procedural, enforceable at law 
or equity by a party against the United States, 
its agencies or instrumentalities, its officers, 
or any other person. 

This memorandum shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:15 p.m., August 10, 1995] 


NoTE: This memorandum was published in the 
Federal Register on August 14. 


Memorandum on Emerging 
Democracies 


August 10, 1995 


Presidential Determination No. 95-35 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State; 
the Secretary of Agriculture 


Subject: Presidential Determination Under 
Section 1542(f) of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation and Trade Act of 1990, 
Amended—Emerging Democracies 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
section 1542(f) of the Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation and Trade Act of 1990, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 5622 note) (hereinafter 
“the Act”), I hereby determine that the fol- 
lowing countries are taking the steps set forth 
in section 1542(f) of the Act to qualify as 
emerging democracies for purposes of that 
section: 

Albania, Bangladesh, Belarus, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Bulgaria, Cambodia, 
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Croatia, Czech Republic, Egypt, El Sal- 
vador, Estonia, the Former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia, Ghana, Guate- 
an , Hungary, Jordan, Kazakhstan, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Morocco, Namibia, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, the Phil- 
ippines, Poland, Romania, Russia, Slo- 
vak Republic, Slovenia, South Africa, 
Tanzania, Tunisia, Ukraine, Yemen, and 
Zimbabwe. 

In making this determination, I have con- 
sidered the eligibility only of those countries 
for which programs are underway or cur- 
rently contemplated by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed to publish this determination in the 
Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


NorTE: This memorandum was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on August 11. 


Interview With Tabitha Soren of 
MTV 


August 11, 1995 


Teenage Smoking 


Ms. Soren. Mr. President, minors buy one 
billion packs of cigarettes a year. How are 
you going to make not smoking and quitting 
smoking cool and attractive to young people? 

The President. Well, I think we have to 
do several things. I think, first of all, the Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility is to make sure that 
the young people understand that it’s addict- 
ive and dangerous and can kill them and that 
about one-third of the young people who 
start smoking every day—about 1,000 people 
a day, young people, start smoking who will 
have their lives shortened because of it. The 
second thing I think you have to do is make 
it less accessible. Then the third thing we 
have to do is make it less attractive, that is, 
we need to change the advertising and limit 
the ability of advertising to be a lure. 

We had a young teenager in here who was 
part of an antismoking group yesterday who 
said to me—I was so touched—she said, “We 
look at these TV ads,” she said, “these girls 
smoking, they're always tall; they’re always 
thin; they always have long hair; they're al- 
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ways pretty.” She said, “It’s just like when 
the boys who are young see a movie star 
holding a gun.” And it was shocking what 
she said. 

And then what we want the tobacco com- 
panies to do is to spend some money on an 
affirmative strategy to put out positive mes- 
sages—over MTV, for example—about how 
it’s cool not to smoke instead of to smoke. 
So I think you make it less accessible, less 
attractive, and then put out a positive mes- 
sage. And of course, we need a lot of help. 
We need people like you to do programs like 
this, and every parent in this country needs 
to talk to their children—all the parents need 
to talk to their children about it, because we 
now have done 14 months careful research 
and we know how damaging this is, and we 
know that the tobacco companies know how 
damaging it is from their own files. We've 
got to do something about it. 

Ms. Soren. Do.you worry about making 
smoking more enticing by making it more 
forbidden to young people? 

The President. | think that’s always a con- 
cern; there could be some of that. But the 
staggering magnitude of the damage that it’s 
doing is so great, I think if young people real- 
ly understand how dangerous it really is and 
all the things that can happen to them and 
how it can affect their future, I don’t think 
it will be more glamorous. 

Ms. Soren. You know, though, what kids 
are going to say. In a time where they're 

rowing up and sex is associated with AIDS, 
alcohol with drunk driving, going out late at 
night you could be shot, it’s very violent, 
smoking during your adolescence almost 
seems like a lesser evil. 

The President. 1 know it does, but in 
some ways it’s the thing that puts the most 
at risk over the long run. And we have to 
do something about the other things, too. I’ve 
fought very hard to get the assault weapons 
out of the hands of gang members, to pass 
the Brady bill, to put more police officers 
on the street. The crime rate is going down 
in almost every—almost every big city in this 
country, the crime rate is going down. We 
have to—we’re doing a better job trying to 
keep big shipments of drugs out of the coun- 
try. We're working hard on that. 
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But this is a serious problem. On alcohol, 
it’s less accessible than cigarettes. It’s still a 
problem, but I want a zero tolerance drunk 
driving law for young people in every State 
in the country or here in the Congress. But 
the cigarettes—the magnitude of the damage 
caused is greater than all of that right now. 
And we just have to focus on it. 

I know it—because there normally is a pe- 
riod of several years between the time you 
start and keep smoking and the time you face 
the consequences, and when you're young 
you think you’re going to live forever, I know 
that it’s going to be harder to get young peo- 
ple to focus on that. But we have to. There’s 
a lot of destructive behavior in America we 
need to attack at the same time, and I just 
think that we can get these numbers way, 
way down. 

You gave the number—a billion packs of 
cigarettes or a billion cigarettes a year—we 
can get that way down. And when we do, 
we'll get the life expectancy of these young 
people and their quality of life way up. 

Ms. Soren. Did you ever experiment with 
cigarettes as a teen? Did you go through that 
phase? 

The President. | didn’t. But I’m surprised 
I didn’t, but I didn’t. The reason I didn’t is 
because my mother was a heavy smoker. She 
smoked a couple of packs of cigarettes a day 
until my daughter got her to quit for her 8th 
birthday. When my daughter turned 8, her 
grandmother gave her that for a present. So 
I had a bad feeling about it from childhood. 
But it was only because of that. I’m sure I 
would have done it otherwise. 

Ms. Soren. Why were you savvy enough 
to have a bad feeling about it? You didn’t 
like the smell of the house, or you didn’t 
like 

The President. Yes, | didn’t like the smell 
in the house. And I thought it was—it struck 
me as a bad habit, kind of a nervous habit, 
a reliance. And I had a feeling that it was 
not good for her health. 

Ms. Soren. What would you say to Chelsea 
if you saw her fall under peer pressure of 
some of her friends and start smoking or if 
you found ashes in her bedroom in an ashtray 
or something? 

The President. | would talk to her about 
it and tell her I thought it was a bad idea. 
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She’s the most militant person in our house, 
though. 

Ms. Soren. Yes, it doesn’t sound like 
you re worried. 

The President. She and Hillary are always 
on me. You know, as I confessed yesterday, 
I still, once in a great while, maybe five, six, 
seven times a year, will smoke a cigar when 
I’m outside. They think that’s awful—at all. 
And I've got to do better with it. But if they 
see me chewing one on the golf course or 
something, they're on me. So my family is 
doing a better job with it than I am. 

Ms. Soren. Some kids I talk to said that 
nothing but an outright ban on cigarettes 
would deter them. So why not a ban? Be- 
cause cigarettes are just as deadly, if not 
more so, for adults. 

The President. They are, but they're not 
illegal. You have to go through all the same 
problems we went through with prohibition 
with liquor. It would have significant eco- 
nomic dislocations for a large number of 
Americans. And I think as a practical matter, 
because so many adults are, in effect, hooked 
on it, it would be very, very difficult to en- 
force. 

What I want to do is to phase it out over 
time by getting—if young people stop using 
cigarettes—if we could get young people, the 
usage down to zero, then eventually it will 
phase out. That would be my goal. I think 
we just have to start with our young people. 

Ms. Soren. Do you consider tobacco com- 
panies evil? 

The President. 1 wouldn't go that far. I 
don’t think that. And I certainly don’t con- 
sider the tobacco farmers evil. I think they’re 
good people. Most of them—a lot of them 
come from families that have been doing it 
100, sometimes 200 years. 

I think some of these companies have 
known for a long time, according to their own 
documents, that nicotine was both addictive 
and destructive. And they have—insofar as 
they have pretended that they did not know 
that, that is wrong. 

I think some of these companies have said, 
we don’t want teenagers to smoke, but they 
have consciously directed their advertising 
strategies to make it appealing to young peo- 
ple and not just Joe Camel, which was obvi- 
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ous, but a lot of other things as well. I think 
those things are wrong. 

And what I want the tobacco companies 
to do is stop doing the wrong thing and start 
doing the right thing. I think they ought to 
come in here and support this—these restric- 
tions. I think they ought to ask Congress to 
enact them into law now. If they don’t want 
the FDA to regulate them, let’s enact the 
law now. And I think that we ought to start 
the very next day on this campaign together. 
If the tobacco companies really don’t want 
kids to smoke, we can do this together. 

Ms. Soren. Are you going to try to bring 
back the cigarette tax? California has had a 
lot of success with that in their State. 

The President. Well, this Congress would 
not adopt that. I have had a number of peo- 
ple who've come from tobacco countries sug- 
gest that some of the cigarette tax ought to 
be devoted to helping the farmers who want 
to convert their farmland to other purposes, 
to some sort of buy-out program. 

But I think that right now what we ought 
to do is—the bulk of the cigarette tax is avail- 
able to the States, and a lot of the States 
now are passing cigarette taxes to help to pay 
for the health care bills of people who are 
suffering from tobacco-related illnesses. And 
I don’t want to see the Congress and the Fed- 
eral Government crowd that out. So when 
I proposed a tobacco tax before, it was to 
pay for health care. That’s not going to hap- 
pen this year. 

Ms. Soren. Right now, advertising is writ- 
ten off as a business expense, and that means 
the public pays in some fashion for all adver- 
tising, including cigarette advertising. Would 
you consider getting rid of the tax deduction 
for cigarette advertising? 

The President. You're the first person 
who’s ever suggested it to me. I'd never 
though of that. That’s an interesting idea. 

Ms. Soren. So I'll give you a few minutes 
to absorb it, and I'll come back. 

The President. That’s an interesting idea. 
I’ve never thought of that. 

Ms. Soren. Because I think a lot of people 
would be offended by the idea of paying for 
an unhealthy product to advertise and garner 
more smokers through it. But I'll let you 
dwell on it. 
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Not only do you want to regulate tobacco 
products, but you’re also in favor of regulat- 
ing how they're marketed. And I was won- 
dering, how far do you plan to go? When 
a musician sits down to talk with me and 
they're smoking a cigarette, should I not air 
that footage on MTV? Should I ask Keith 
Richards to put out his cigarette before he 
does an interview with me? Should this go 
for all television? Because of lot of young 
people watch MTV. 

The President. 1 think that’s a decision 
for you to make. I think you should ask him 
to put it out because I think there are a lot 
of young people—— 

Ms. Soren. It is Keith Richards. 

The President. I know. [Laughter] And 
I know he’s an icon—for me, too. 

Ms. Soren. I don’t know if he—his heart 
might stop if he doesn’t have a cigarette. 

The President. That's the great thing 
about their endurance, you know. 

But that’s a decision that each network, 
each interviewer, they'll have to make. Let 
me just say this: I believe very strongly in 
the first amendment and the right to free 
speech, free association, and freedom of reli- 
gion. I believe in a very broad interpretation 
of it. But I believe that we should be restrict- 
ing advertising directed at children because 
it’s illegal to sell cigarettes to children. So, 
therefore, if it’s illegal to sell cigarettes to 
children, it can’t be illegal to stop the adver- 
tising directed at children. So that’s what my 
focus is. 

In terms of the interviews and everything, 
I would hope every American adult, even 
those who smoke, would think, as I had to 
when I became President and I had this occa- 
sional bad habit of having my cigar once in 
a while, I would hope they would think about 
not doing it in public, not doing it around 
children, not setting a bad example. I think 
we adults have a responsibility to try to set 
a good standard for our young people and 
to basically say everybody’s got a lot of prob- 
lems, but being self-destructive is not a way 
to deal with them. 

Ms. Soren. Mr. President, I want to say 
this as politely as I can, but I think a lot of 
our viewers are going to be wondering why 
should they listen to you about this issue? 
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The President. Well, they don’t have to 
listen to me about this issue. What we’re 
going to do is change the law. But I'll tell 
you why they should listen to me or to any- 
body else. I would say that if they wanted 
to listen to me, don’t listen to me, look at 
the medical research, look at the evidence. 
This is about their lives, not mine. I’ve lived 
most of my life. Their lives are ahead of 
them. And the reason they should listen to 
me is that the evidence is on my side, not 
just because I’m President. We know that 
nicotine in cigarettes and smokeless tobacco 
is addictive, is destructive, and will shorten 
the lives of one out of three people who start 
smoking on a regular basis. We know that. 

So what they should do is say, “Okay, 
here’s the evidence; now, what kind of life 
do I want to live?” Ultimately, it’s going to 
be their decision, because even if the law 
keeps cigarettes away from them in the near- 
term, soon they'll turn 18, and they'll be able 
to do whatever they want to do. They have 
to make these decisions. But I think—my 
job, what I’m trying to do here every day 
and with the economy, with saving the col- 
lege loan program, with trying to preserve 
the environment from this awful assault that 
the Congress is making on it, is to give the 
young people of our country a good country 
to grow up into and a good life to look for- 
ward to. Then they have to make a decision 
about how to live that life. 

And what those of us who are older are 
supposed to do is to say here’s what we think 
will maximize your choices. Here’s what we 
think will give you the chance to live up to 
the fullest of your abilities. And that’s what 
I hope they'll listen to, because the evidence 
is on my side. I’m not just preaching here, 
I have all this evidence. 

Ms. Soren. Right. Right. It’s not like you 
don’t have enough things to do already. 

The President. But this is a big deal. 
Look, look. Everything I try to do here, if 
you look at—let’s just take trying to save the 
college loan program from attack and trying 
to preserve the environmental protections we 
have in this country. Why would I do that? 
Because I want my child and our grand- 
children and all the young people coming up 
to enjoy a good life. That still requires all 


these individuals who are watching us to 
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make decisions about how they're going to 
live. And being addicted to tobacco is not 
a smart thing to do if you want to have a 
long, full good life. It’s a huge roll of the 
dice. 

I never will forget a few years ago havin 
to speak at the funeral of a very close friend 
of mine, a man that had literally no other 
vices. He was one of the most perfect human 
beings I ever knew. But he smoked a couple 
of packs of cigarettes a day, and he died of 
lung cancer 24% years after he had his last 
cigarette because it takes that long to clean 
out your lungs. 

Ms. Soren. Wow. 

The President. And he was younger than 
me. I never got over it. I never will get over 
it. 


Abortion 


Ms. Soren. While I have you, there are 
a couple of other issues I wanted to ask you 
about that are important to young voters, in 
addition to smoking and their health, which 
you sort of rattled off very quickly. 

First, though, the woman best known as 
Jane Roe whose struggle to obtain an abor- 
tion led to the Supreme Court’s Roe v. Wade 
decision, has come out against anything but 
first trimester abortions. How big a blow do 
you feel this is to the prochoice movement? 

The President. Well, as I understand it, 
she’s gone through a number of changes in 
her life and had a serious religious conversion 
and believes that abortion is wrong now. The 
rule of Roe v. Wade is it permits everybody 
in America to make that same decision. That 
is, I think there are too many abortions in 
America. I have always believed that abortion 
should be rare but that they should be safe 
and legal until the third trimester when the 
child can live outside the mother’s womb. If 
somebody hasn’t made the decision by then, 
unless the life of the mother’s in danger, I 
think they should be illegal, and they were 
in my State. 

But I think that leaving the decision to the 
woman and her doctor and whoever else she 
wishes to consult, I think on balance is still 
the right decision in our country. And that 
makes it possible for people like this woman 
to make up her own mind and to have her 
own convictions and then try to persuade 
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other people that she’s right. It leaves her 
free to say, “My religious conviction is what 
is right for all of you; I hope you will follow 
me.” People can do that. 

And we have a very vibrant, as you know, 
pro-life movement in this country of people 
trying to convince other people of that all 
the time. But we don’t say to people who 
disagree that we’re going to criminalize your 
rte in until the child can live outside the 
mother’s womb. And I think, on balance, that 
is the right position for our country, and I 
would stick with it. 

Ms. Soren. Since abortion is under such 
attack in Congress, do you think that you 
should be doing more to support the 
prochoice movement? 

The President. Well, | don’t know what 
else I can do. I’m doing—I think I’m doing 
everything I can. I certainly have made it ab- 
solutely clear where I stand. I have resisted 
the attempts in the Congress to take away 
the rights of choice to women in the service, 
to women who work for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


There is a wholesale assault on the right 
to choose going on in the Congress now in 
all kinds of little, indirect ways. And I hope 
we can beat it back because I think it’s— 
I don’t think that’s the right thing to do. I 
don’t think the law here is the way to resolve 
all these problems. 


Opposition in Congress 

Ms. Soren. You've used executive actions 
in the first 2 years of your Presidency for 
issues like abortion. And in recent months, 
with the Republican majority, you’ve turned 
to them more frequently, the regulation of 
teenage smoking being the most recent one. 
Do you feel like you’re subverting the will 
of Congress by tackling issues this way? 

The President. No. | think that I probably 
should have been doing more of this all 
along. But in the first 2 years, I had to pour 
all of my energies into trying to do something 
to bring the deficit down, to invest more in 
education, to try to expand trade, and get 
the economy going again. And we were able 
to do that, but the voters still gave the Con- 
gress to the Republicans. And now it frees 
me up, in a way, to—most of my efforts, to 
try to keep them from undoing the gains we 
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have made from wrecking an economic strat- 
egy or wrecking the education program or 
wrecking the environment. 

But I can now do things like use my execu- 
tive authority, for example, to promote wel- 
fare reform in all 50 States, to do the other 
things that we talked about. So I think I prob- 
ably should have been doing more of it all 
along. 


Legal Defense Fund 
Ms. Soren. Today lawyers for the legal de- 


fense fund are announcing how much money 
they've raised. Does that make you feel awk- 
ward to have them up there saying, “We've 
collected this money for the President to de- 
fend him?” 

The President. No. I mean, it’s a little— 
I wish it weren’t necessary. But I’m not a 
wealthy person and my adversaries decided 
that they would try to embroil me in all kinds 
of legal things, and I can’t afford to take any 
time off to think about it. So they're dealing 
with it the best they can in a legal and appro- 
priate way. And I did not want to go to a 
few wealthy people and ask them to spend 
a ton of money to pay all my legal bills. So 
we resolved that the most appropriate thing 
to do would be to raise funds in a legal de- 
fense fund that had the same financial re- 
strictions that running for Federal office 
does. And so that’s what we've tried to do. 


Bosnia 


Ms. Soren. Senator Dole and Senator 
Helms have proposed asking for $100 million 
in arms aid for Bosnia. Do you support this 
legislation? 

The President. Not now because the arms 
embargo is on. My position is that the United 
States should not, by ourselves, violate the 
U.N. rule against selling arms into Bosnia be- 
cause it applies to all Yugoslavia, that instead, 
what we ought to do is have that U.N. mis- 
sion there work to stop aggression against 
Bosnia by letting NATO use its air power 
and by strengthening the U.N. mission on 
the ground. 

What happened in Srebrenica was awful. 
But it happened in large measure because 
the United Nations would not permit the 
United States and the other NATO allies to 
take strong action from the air against the 
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Serbs. Now that there’s been a real change 
on the ground and the Serbs have been rolled 
back in the western part of Bosnia and in 
Croatia by the Croats, I hope we have a 
chance to make a decent peace there. 

I would not be against—if the U.N. mis- 
sion fails, I would be for selling arms to the 
Bosnians or making it possible for the 
Bosnians to buy arms, but only when we get 
everybody to lift the arms embargo at the 
U.N. 

But let me just say this in closing. We have 
an embargo against Saddam Hussein in Iraq, 
and you see what happened. We put a lot 
of pressure on it; we now have some defec- 
tors coming over, weakening his power. If 
we say, “We're going to ignore you, and we’re 
going to sell arms to the Bosnians,” then 
what’s to prevent other countries from say- 
ing, “Okay, we'll ignore the U.N. embargo 
in Iraq, and we'll bolster Saddam Hussein?” 


Rap Music 

Ms. Soren. I just have two more quick 
questions. Do you think it’s a good thing that 
Time-Warner wants to sell Interscope 


Records? Do you know anything about that? 
The President. No. 


Death of Jerry Garcia 


Ms. Soren. I wanted to ask you if you 
were—well, Jerry Garcia has affected mil- 
lions of Americans. 

The President. Me, too. 

Q. Were you a fan? Have you ever been 
to a Grateful Dead show? And why do you 
think he affected so many people of different 
backgrounds and generations? 

The President. Well, first of all, he was 
just a great talent. I mean, he was really— 
he was a genius. And I was really pleased 
to see the Grateful Dead have one more 
great run around the country, you know, in 
the last couple of years and see all these 
young teenagers gravitating to a group that 
all of us liked 20 or more years ago. He had 
a great gift. And he even wound up putting 
out that line of ties. He had great ties. I 
would go around wearing Jerry Garcia ties 
and giving them away to people. So I was 
very sad when he died. 
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But he also had a terrible problem that 
was a legacy of the life he lived and the de- 
mons he dealt with. And I would hope that 
all of us who loved his music and valued his 
contributions would also reflect on the con- 
sequences of, again, really self-destructive 
behavior. I mean, the lesson of Jerry Garcia’s 
life is that he made a great contribution and 
he really was a—he had at least two genera- 
tions of Deadheads, you know. 

Ms. Soren. Is Chelsea a fan at all? Has 
she ever gone to a show? 

The President. Yes, very much. But she 
and I were talking—we had a long talk about 
it the other day, right before I left to come 
to the office. She called me on the phone. 
She’s out of town, and she called me on the 
phone, and we were talking about it. And 
she was talking about all the kids in her 
school who are great fans of Jerry Garcia, 
and we had a long talk about it. 

But I would hope that as we mourn him 
and sort of feel grateful for what he did, we 
also—young people should say, “I’m mot 
going to die that way. I’m not going to die 
in a clinic with a drug addition. I’m not going 
to do it.” You don’t have to have a destructive 
lifestyle to be a genius and make a contribu- 
tion. You don’t have to do that. 


Cigarette Advertising 


Ms. Soren. Any thoughts on the advertis- 
ing, cigarette advertising being a tax deduc- 
tion? 

The President. I'll look into it. It’s an in- 
teresting idea. Nobody ever even raised it to 
me before. Maybe you should be here mak- 
ing public policy. That’s great. 

Ms. Soren. I don’t think so. I think I'm 
quite busy. I wouldn’t want your job. 

The President. Thanks. 


NOTE: The interview began at 11 a.m. in the Oval 
Office at the White House. In his remarks, he 
referred to Rolling Stone band member Keith 
Richards; the late Grateful Dead band member 
Jerry Garcia; and President Saddam Hussein of 
Iraq. 
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Remarks Announcing a 
Comprehensive Nuclear Weapons 
Test Ban 


August 11, 1995 


Good afternoon. Today I am announcin 
my decision to negotiate a true zero yield 
comprehensive test ban. This is an historic 
milestone in our efforts to reduce the nuclear 
threat to build a safer world. The United 
States will now insist on a test ban that pro- 
hibits any nuclear weapons test explosion or 
any other nuclear explosion. I am convinced 
this decision will speed the negotiations so 
that we can achieve our goal of signing a 
comprehensive test ban next year. 

As a central part of this decision, I am es- 
tablishing concrete, specific safeguards that 
define the conditions under which the 
United States will enter into a comprehen- 
sive test ban. These safeguards will strength- 
en our commitments in the areas of intel- 
ligence monitoring and verification, stockpile 
stewardship, maintenance of our nuclear lab- 
oratories, and test readiness. 

They also specify the circumstances under 
which I would be prepared, in consultation 
with Congress, to exercise our supreme na- 
tional interest rights under a comprehensive 
test ban to conduct necessary testing if the 
safety or reliability of our nuclear deterrent 
could no longer be certified. 

As a part of this arrangement I am today 
directing the establishment of a new annual 
reporting and certification requirement that 
will ensure that our nuclear weapons remain 
safe and reliable under a comprehensive test 
ban. 

I appreciate the time, the energy, and the 
wisdom that the Secretaries of State, De- 
fense, and Energy; the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; the Directors of Central In- 
telligence and the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency have all devoted to the re- 
view of this crucial national security issue 
over the last several months. 

American leaders since Presidents Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy have believed a com- 
prehensive test ban would be a major stride 
toward stopping the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. Now, as then, such a treaty would 
greatly strengthen the security of the United 
States and nations throughout the world. But 
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now, unlike then, such a treaty is within our 
reach. 

It would build upon the successes we have 
achieved so far: Securing a permanent exten- 
sion of the Nuclear Non-proliferation Treaty; 
freezing North Korea’s nuclear program; cut- 
ting existing nuclear arsenals by putting the 
START I Treaty into force; persuading 
Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakhstan to give up 
their nuclear weapons and to reach agree- 
ments with Russia that now mean that both 
our nations no longer target our missiles at 
each other. 

A comprehensive test ban is the right step 
as we continue pulling back from the nuclear 
precipice, a precipice which we began to live 
with 50 years ago this week. It moves us one 
step closer to the day when no nuclear weap- 
ons are detonated anywhere on the face of 
the Earth. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:05 p.m., in the 
Briefing Room at the White House. 


Statement on a Comprehensive 
Nuclear Weapons Test Ban 
August 11, 1995 


One of my administration’s highest prior- 
ities is to negotiate a comprehensive test ban 
treaty (CTBT) to reduce the danger posed 
by nuclear weapons proliferation. To advance 
that goal and secure the strongest possible 
treaty, I am announcing today my decision 
to seek a zero yield CTBT. A zero yield 
CTBT would ban any nuclear weapon test 
explosion or any other nuclear explosion im- 
mediately upon entry into force. I hope it 
will lead to an early consensus among all 
states at the negotiating table. 

Achieving a CTBT was a goal of both 
Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy. Now, 
as then, such a treaty would greatly strength- 
en U.S. and global security and create an- 
other barrier to nuclear proliferation and nu- 
clear weapons development. At the conclu- 
sion of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
Review Conference in May, all parties to that 
treaty agreed to work to complete a CTBT 
no later than 1996. Today, I want to reaffirm 
our commitment to do everything possible 
to conclude the CTBT negotiations as soon 
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as possible so that a treaty can be signed next 
year. 

As part of our national security strategy, 
the United States must and will retain strate- 
gic nuclear forces sufficient to deter any fu- 
ture hostile foreign leadership with access to 
strategic nuclear forces from acting against 
our vital interests and to convince it that 
seeking a nuclear advantage would be futile. 
In this regard, I consider the maintenance 
of a safe and reliable nuclear stockpile to be 
a supreme national interest of the United 
States. 

I am assured by the Secretary of Energy 
and the Directors of our nuclear weapons 
labs that we can meet the challenge of main- 
taining our nuclear deterrent under a CTBT 
through a Science Based Stockpile Steward- 
ship program without nuclear testing. I di- 
rected the implementation of such a program 
almost 2 years ago, and it is being developed 
with the support of the Secretary of Defense 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
This program will now be tied to a new cer- 
tification procedure. In order for this pro- 
gram to succeed, both the administration and 
the Congress must provide sustained biparti- 
san support for the stockpile stewardship 
program over the next decade and beyond. 
I am committed to working with the Con- 
gress to ensure this support. 

While I am optimistic that the stockpile 
stewardship program will be successful, as 
President I cannot dismiss the possibility, 
however unlikely, that the program will fall 
short of its objectives. Therefore, in addition 
to the new annual certification procedure for 
our nuclear weapons stockpile, I am also es- 
tablishing concrete, specific safeguards that 
define the conditions under which the Unit- 
ed States can enter into a CTBT. 

In the event that I were informed by the 
Secretary of Defense and Secretary of En- 
ergy-—advised by the Nuclear Weapons 
Council, the Directors of DOE’s nuclear 
weapons laboratories, and the Commander 
of U.S. Strategic Command—that a high 
level of confidence in the safety or reliability 
of a nuclear weapons type which the two Sec- 
retaries consider to be critical to our nuclear 
deterrent could no longer be certified, I 
would be prepared, in consultation with Con- 
gress, to exercise our “supreme national in- 
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terests” rights under the CTBT in order to 
conduct whatever testing might be required. 
Exercising this right, however, is a decision 
I believe I or any future President will not 
have to make. The nuclear weapons in the 
United States arsenal are safe and reliable, 
and I am determined our stockpile steward- 
ship program will ensure they remain so in 
the absence of nuclear testing. 

I recognize that our present monitoring 
systems will not detect with high confidence 
very low yield tests. Therefore, I am commit- 
ted to pursuing a comprehensive research 
and development program to improve our 
treaty monitoring capabilities and operations. 

Thirty-two years ago, President Kennedy 
called the completion of the Limited Test 
Ban Treaty in Moscow a “shaft of light cut 
into the darkness” of the cold war. With it, 
he said, the Nation could “step back from 
the shadows of war and seek out the way 
of peace.” We did, and the world is a safer 
place because of it. I believe that we are 
ready to take the next step and lead the world 
to a comprehensive test ban. This would be 
a fitting tribute to all those, Republicans and 
Democrats, who have worked for a CTBT 
over the past four decades. 


NoTE: A fact sheet on arms control and non- 
proliferation and a fact sheet on comprehensive 
test ban treaty safeguards were attached to the 
statement. 


Statement on Vetoing Legislation To 
Lift the Arms Embargo Against 
Bosnia 

August 11, 1995 


I am announcing today my decision to veto 
legislation that would unilaterally lift the 
arms embargo against Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

I know that Members of Congress share 
my goals of reducing the violence in Bosnia 
and working to end the war. But their vote 
to unilaterally lift the arms embargo is the 
wrong step at the wrong time. The American 
people should understand the consequences 
of such action for our Nation and for the 
people of Bosnia. 

e First, our allies have made clear that 

they will withdraw their troops from 
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Bosnia if the United States unilaterally 
lifts the arms embargo. The United 
States, as the leader of the NATO Alli- 
ance, would be obliged to send thou- 
sands of American ground troops to as- 
sist in that difficult operation. 

Second, lifting the embargo now could 
cause the fighting in Bosnia to escalate. 
The Serbs will not delay their assaults 
while the Bosnian Government receives 
new arms and training. Getting humani- 
tarian aid to civilians will only get hard- 


er. 
Third, unilaterally lifting the embargo 
will lead to unilateral American respon- 
sibility. If the Bosnian Government suf- 
fered reverses on the battlefield, we, 
and not the Europeans, would be ex- 
ed to fill the void with military and 
umanitarian aid. 
Fourth, intensified fighting in Bosnia 
would risk provoking a wider war in the 
heart of Europe. 
Fifth, for this bill to become law now 
would undercut the new diplomatic ef- 
fort we are currently engaged in, and 
withdrawal of the United Nations mis- 
sion would virtually eliminate chances 
for a peaceful, negotiated settlement in 
the foreseeable future. 
Finally, unilateral lift would create seri- 
ous divisions between the United States 
and its key allies, with potential long- 
lasting damage to the NATO Alliance. 

This is an important moment in Bosnia. 
Events in the past few weeks have opened 
new possibilities for negotiations. We will test 
these new realities, and we are now engaged 
with our allies and others in using these op- 
portunities to settle this terrible war by 
agreement. This is not the time for the Unit- 
ed States to pull the plug on the U.N. mis- 
sion. 

There is no question that we must take 
strong action in Bosnia. In recent weeks, the 
war has intensified. The Serbs have brutally 
assaulted three of the United Nations safe 
areas. Witnesses report widespread atroc- 
ities: summary executions, systematic rape, 
and renewed ethnic cleansing in Bosnia. 
Tens of thousands of innocent women and 
children have fled their homes. And now the 
Croatian army offensive has created new 


dangers and dramatically increased the need 
for humanitarian aid to deal with displaced 
citizens in the region. But these events also 
create opportunities. 

Along with our allies we have taken a series 
of strong steps to strengthen the United Na- 
tions mission, to prevent further attacks on 
safe areas, and to protect innocent civilians: 

e NATO has decided it will counter an 

assault on the remaining safe areas with 
sustained and decisive use of air power. 
Our response will be broad, swift, and 
severe, going far beyond the narrow at- 
tacks of the past. 

For the first time, military commanders 
on the ground in Bosnia have been 
given operational control over such ac- 
tions, paving the way for fast and effec- 
tive NATO response. 

And well-armed British and French 
troops are working to ensure access to 
Sarajevo for convoys carrying food, 
medicine, and other vital supplies. 

Despite these actions, many in Congress 
are ready to close the books on the U.N. mis- 
sion. But I am not—not as long as that mis- 
sion is willing and able to be a force for peace 
once again. 

I recognize that there is no risk-free way 
ahead in Bosnia. But unilaterally lifting the 
arms embargo will have the opposite effects 
of what its supporters intend. It would inten- 
sify the fighting, jeopardize diplomacy, and 
make the outcome of the war in Bosnia an 
American responsibility. 

Instead, we must work with our allies to 
protect innocent civilians, to strengthen the 
United Nations mission, to bring NATO’s 
military power to bear if our warnings are 
defied, and to aggressively pursue the only 
path that will end the conflict, one that leads 
to a negotiated peace. 
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nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





August 5 

In the morning, the President met with 
families who have benefited from the Family 
and Medical Leave Act at the Children’s Inn 
at the National Institutes of Health in Be- 
thesda, MD. 


August 7 

In the morning, the President met with 
Prime Minister Jean-Claude Juncker of Lux- 
embourg. 

In the afternoon, the President had tele- 
phone conversations with Prime Minister 
John Major of the United Kingdom, Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac of France, and Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl of Germany to discuss 
the situation in Bosnia. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Kumiki Gibson to the Council of the 
Administrative Conference of the United 
States. 


August 8 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited President Ion Iliescu 
of Romania to Washington for a working visit 
on September 26. 


August 9 

In the morning, the President met with 
foreign policy advisers to discuss the situation 
in Bosnia. He then traveled to Charlotte, NC. 

In the afternoon, the President partici- 
pated in a roundtable discussion on teen 
health issues at the Teen Health Connection. 
Later in the afternoon, he returned to Wash- 
ington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Kevin G. Chavers to serve as Presi- 
dent of the Government National Mortgage 
Association at the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Gail Clements McDonald to be the 
Administrator of the Saint Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation at the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Phillip A. Singerman to be the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Economic 
Development at the Commerce Depart- 
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ment’s Economic Development Adminiséra- 
tion. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Isaac C. Hunt, Jr., and Norman S. 
Johnson to be members of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Gov. Ned R. McWherter to the 
Board of Governors of the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Gov. Mel Carnahan to serve as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Harry S Truman Scholarship Foundation. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Emest Lofton, Jr., as a member of 
the Community Adjustment and Investment 
Program Advisory Committee for the North 
American Development Bank. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Patricia M. Duff to the Library of 
Congress Trust Fund Board. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Richard J. Boxer to the National 
Cancer Advisory Board. 


August 10 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate David C. Williams to be Inspector 
General of the Social Security Administra- 
tion. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
the State of Florida and ordered Federal aid 
to supplement State and local recovery ef- 
forts in the area struck by Hurricane Erin 
on August 2-3. 

The White House announced that the 
President will travel to Japan on November 
16-21 to participate in the Asia-Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation leaders meeting and for 
a state visit. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Services Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 
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Isaac C. Hunt, Jr., 

of Ohio, to be a member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for the term ex- 
piring June 5, 2000, vice Richard Y. Roberts, 
resigned. 


Norman S. Johnson, 

of Utah, to be a member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for the term ex- 
piring June 5, 1999, vice Mary L. Schapiro. 


Ned R. McWherter, 

of Tennessee, to be a Governor of the U.S. 
Postal Service for the term expiring Decem- 
ber 8, 2002, vice Robert Setrakian, term ex- 
pired. 


Phillip A. Singerman, 
of Pennsylvania, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, vice William W. Ginsberg, re- 
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Joseph Francis Baca, 

of New Mexico, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the State Justice Institute for 
a term expiring September 17, 1998 (re- 
appointment). 


Bruce D. Black, 

of New Mexico, to be U.S. District Judge 
for the District of New Mexico, vice Juan 
Guerrero Burciaga, retired. 


D.W. Bransom, Jr., 

of Texas, to be U.S. Marshall for the North- 
ern District of Texas for the term of 4 years, 
vice W. Bruce Beaty. 


David Allen Brock, 

of New Hampshire, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the State Justice Insti- 
tute for a term expiring September 17, 1997 
(reappointment). 


Chester A. Crocker, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the U.S. Insti- 
tute of Peace for a term expiring January 19, 
1999 (reappointment). 


Administration of William J. Clinton, 1995 


Hal C. DeCell III, 

of Mississippi, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, vice 
William J. Gilmartin. 


Susan J. Dlott, 

of Ohio, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Southern District of Ohio, vice S. Arthur 
Spiegel, retired. 


Theodore M. Hesburgh, 

of Indiana, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the U.S. Institute of Peace 
for a term expiring January 19, 1999 (re- 
appointment). 


Elizabeth K. Julian, 

of Texas, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice Ro- 
berta Achtenberg, resigned. 


Max M. Kampelman, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a Member 
of the Board of Directors of the U.S. Insti- 
tute of Peace for a term expiring January 19, 
1999 (reappointment). 


Hugh Lawson, 

of Georgia, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Middle District of Georgia, vice Wilbur D. 
Owens, Jr., retired. 


Zell Miller, 

of Georgia, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the James Madison Memorial 
Fellowship Foundation for a term expiring 
November 6, 1995, vice Carroll A. Campbell, 
Jr., term expired. 


Zell Miller, 

of Georgia, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the James Madison Memorial 
Fellowship Foundation for a term expiring 
November 6, 2001 (reappointment). 


Frank Policaro, Jr., 

of Pennsylvania, to be U.S. Marshal for the 
Western District of Pennsylvania for the 
term of 4 years, vice Eugene V. Marzullo. 


Eli J. Segal, 

of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Corporation for 
National and Community Service for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring February 8, 
1999, vice James A. Joseph. 





Administration of William J. Clinton, 1995 


Hilda G. Tagle, 
of Texas, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Southern District of Texas (new position). 


Kim McLane Wardlaw, 

of California, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Central District of California, vice David 
V. Kenyon, retired. 


E. Richard Webber, 

of Missouri, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Eastern District of Missouri, vice Edward L. 
Filippine, retired. 
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NoTE: No acts approved by the President were 
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